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LET THE IDLE ACRES PAY YOUR TAXES. PUT GOOD PASTURES ON THEM AND THEN GOOD CATTLE 





Live Subjects This Week and Next 


tials for getting Profitable Prices.—If prices of farm prod- 
ucts are to be made in favor of the farmer, farmers will 
have to see to it. Congress can do little, but farmers working 
in unison can do much. There is still time to join the coépera- 
tive marketing organizations and lend your influence in be- 
half of better prices of farm products 
Five Suggestions for Peanut Farmers.—Mr. Brown calls atten- 
tion to some of the things the peanut growers must do and 
must not do if the exchange is to succeed to best advantage. 
Overproduction in 1922 is one of the dangers against which 
a Seer es errr et cpr eee 
Mrs. Brooks Upsets the Tea Kettle-—Waddles, the pup, started 
it all by running under Mrs. Brooks’ feet. And scalding hot 
water falling on Baby, three-year-old Susan, and Mrs. Brooks’ 
feet and ankles very nearly finished things. Now what would 
you do in an emergency like that? Nobody but a good general 
like Mrs. Brooks could have had things so well in hand by the 


R ‘tists tor Production, Regulate Marketing: Two Essen- 


time the doctor came ........,.....5. coves taeee mene 1é 





How Farmers Make Extra Money.—Are you providing for any 
extra sources of cash this year, or are you depending on your 
main cash crop? Many farmers are making extra money by 
picking up and utilizing some of the unexpected sources of 
cash about the place cab wedeade eds is SaRsaaesues sme 

Veterinary Column.—So many of our readers have asked for ad- 
vice on the diseases of livestock that Dr. Butler has con- 
sented to give us a veterinary column each week. In this 
space he will give practical methods for treatment of those 
common diseases of livestock that can be successfully treated 
Ok POUND « «co cacsa.ocec beds oebeeevesctncareteseancdes sume 

Next Week’s Paper.—Are you keeping up with the “More Money 
From Farming” articles? “Making Sweet Potatoes a More 
Profitable Crop: How to Do It,” is the subject for next week. 
In addition to this, you will find the usual monthly review of 
“The World’s News” and the always timely subjects under 
“Garden and Orchard,” “The Poultry Yard,” “How Farmers 
Make Money,” and many other departments with their help- 
ful suggestions. 





















HRESHING TIME is payday on the farm. After your long season 

of hard work, nothing Jess than full payment is going to satisfy you. 

Whether your crop be grain, rice, peas, beans, peanuts or any other that 
requires threshing, you can collect full pay—the whole crop—by using a 
Case Thresher. That is their first and greatest economy. 


In addition to threshing clean and saving the whole crop, a Case Thresher 
on your farm enables you to thresh at the right time to get your crops to 
market when prices are highest or hauling conditions are best. That, some- 

imes, is a very real economy 


Then 'there’s power economy. The working parts of a Case Thresher 
are few, simple and well balanced, making for light weight, easy running 
and saving in power. 


Next comes their durability. Most of the Case Steel-Built Thresh- 
ers sold eighteen years ago are still in use. The machines we build today 
are even more durable. 


Due to their simplicity and dependability, Case Threshers work from 
morning to might, requiring few adjustments and little /attention. Their 
elight weight and rugged strength make it easy to move them from one 
location to another. Their efficient work keeps teams and pitchers steadily 
busy. There are seven sizes—20x28, 22x36, 26x46, 28x50, 32454, 36x58 
and 40x62, and there is a Case Tractor to operate each size. 


The Case dealer will tell you all about Case Threshers, Kerosene 
Tractors, Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Road Machines, Grand Detour 
Plows, and Disk Harrows. See him, or address a post card to 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842)» 
DEPT. R65 RACINE WISCONSIN 














NOTE: Our plows and herrows are NOT the Case plows aud harrow$ made by thé J. 2. Case Plow Works Co. 
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LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lewest prices on Ready-Mad: 
MiresPreot SteelGarages. Set 
any place. postal 
Book, showing styles. 


™ 
424-474 Pike $t., Cinsinnati, 0. 


Ss a 

“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated pacing Soom. Painted or Gals ed Roof- 
ae. Se. allbeard, Painta, etc. to you 


Edwards ‘‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofa. No painti 
rot, fire, rust, lightning 


ning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between dealer's 
Book 


» Rio tia 


Positively greatest 















Samples & | 
roofing Book 
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MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE 


Also Maxwe!! 


CHEEK-NEALCOFFEE CO = L. SIM 


Department E, 
029 First Ave. New York City. 








i, MUNSON 32% 
| WORK SHOE 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just give size and we will 





you the 





» work shoe bargain 
offered in years. 
Made of durable, dou- 


leather. Strong 





proof. 
pais Sizes 6 to 12. 
Pay pestman $2.45 
plus postage on ar- 
rival. Absolute sat- 
istaetion or money 
promptly refunded. 
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Keeping Weil in April 


[| IS important to continue during 
April, and the entire summer, the 


work begun in March 
mosquitoes and malaria 


_ enting fli ind 


etc.) 

tials these jm. 
port nt iealth 
measti > may be 
ummat d as fol. 


lows 


How to Prevent 
Mosquitoes and 
Malaria. — Remove 
garbage cans, bottles, buckets, and 
barrels which are likely .to collect 
water. 





DR. WASHBURN 


2. Drain or fill every pond or pool 
of stagnant water. Oijl places which 
cannot be drained or filled. 


3. Screen the house, especially the 
bedrooms, and keep the screen doors 
shut. Galvanized iron screen of at 


least 14, preferably 18, strands to the 
inch should be used. 


4. Keep mosquitoes away from any 
person having chills and tever or they 
will carry the disease to others. 


5. If you live in a malarious district, 
begin early in the spring and continue 
the preventive measures during the 
warm months, 


How to Prevent Flies and the Filth 
Diseases.—Begin early in the spring 
and destroy the few flies which have 
lived through the winter. 


2. Destroy the wintering and breed- 
ing places; clean out the attics and 
cellars and let the light and air into 
them. Clean the stables and keep them 
clean and be sure the privy is sanitary 
and fly-proof. 

3. Screen the kitchen and dining 
room, if not the entire house, and keep 
flies away from the food, Be sure that 
they do not get on the baby or his 
food. 


4. Keep the flies away from the sick 
and their discharges. 

5. Place traps or fly-paper at places 
where flies are likely to come. This, 
however, should be recognized as a 
supplement to the more important 
measure of destroying the breeding 
places. 


- J 
The “Internal Bath” for Consti- 
pation 

SUBSCRIBER writes to ask: “Is 

it advisable to take afi internal 
bath for constipation? I have been 
reading the advertisements of an inter- 
nal bath syringe which is highly 
recommended with medicated enemas.” 

An “internal bath” is nothing more 
than an enema, and the internal bath 
outfits so “highly recommended” (in 
the advertisements) are not better in 
any respect than the old-fashioned 
fountain syringe which can be bought 
much cheaper at any drug store. To 
secure a bowel motion, warm soapy 
water injected with a fountain syringe 
is just as effective and raiuch safer 
than a “medicated enema.” 

But, taking enemas is not a saie way 
to treat constipation. An enemia is ex- 
cellent for occasional constipation and 
in certain illnesses, but if enemas aré 
taken regularly the bowels will get 
sluggish and refuse to move except 
when an enema is given. For constipa- 
tion it is much better to find the cause; 
usually there is something wrong with 
the diet and manner of living. Taking 
purgatives and enemas tend to make 


any case of constipation chronic an 
more obstinate. In other words put- 
gatives and enemas are habit-forming 
and if they are employed for constipa- 


tion their use must be continued. 


IOTHING is better for growing chick- 
ens than a liberal supply of sour 
milk. If it can be obtained it should 
be kept before them in an open dish or 
pan where they can eat and drink tt 
freely. Where sour milk is fed, the 
amount of beef scrap in the dry mash 








may be reduced one-half. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
APRIL 
|.—Water and Mineral Mixture for 
Cattle on Pasture 


THEN cattle are on pasture they 

still require good water and salt 
and ‘are certain to do better if the 
owner looks them. over often. Water 
should be easy to reach, of good qual- 
ity and abundant. Salt should be kept 
where they can take what they want 
and it will do no harm and probably 
will do good if an equal quantity of 
ashes, ‘or acid phosphate and pulver- 
ized charcoal are mixed with the salt, 
ill in equal quantities. Again, . the 
fences keep in better repair, the water 
and salt supplies aré more abundant 
and the cattle do better if the owner 
sees them often 


Hi.—Chip the Winter Coat 

F THE horses and mules have not 

shed off by the time the first warm 
days of hard spring work come, there 
is nothing which will do them more 
good than to have the long wistter coat 
taken off with the clippers. It will 
make them easier to keep clean, they 
will dry off at pight more quickly and 
they will sweat and suffer less 
from the heat with their winter coat 
off. When you want te get your coat 
of because you feel too warm is time 
for the mule ta also get his winter 
coat off. 


(li.—Roughage for Next Winter 

OR roughage next winter it will be 

safest to depend on sorghum silage, 
and legume, Sudan and sorghum hays. 
Make no mistake, no one can afford to 
buy roughage. It is bad enough to 
buy corn, but to buy hay is much 
worse. Only about 10 or 12 tons of hay 
can be loaded in a car. Can ‘anyone 
fail to see the extravagance of ship- 
ping hay? The South must quit it or 
go out of the farming business, or at 
least quit using horses and mules or 
keeping cattle. 


IV.—Two Litters of Pigs a Year 


O ONE in the South can afford to 

keep a sow a year for one litter of 
pigs. There must be a fall as well asa 
spring litter. The litters showld 
come in September, preferably the 
first half of September. To farrow the 
first half of September the sows must 
be bred the first half of May. This is 
a busy time but it will not be economi- 
cal to neglect breeding the sows for 
farm litters. The little pigs should not 
come into the world in the hot weather 
of August. Nor should they arrive so late 
that they have not been weaned and 
learned to do for themselves before the 
bad weather which is likely te come 
by the latter part of December. 


V.—Feed Problems 


THE chief livestock problems of the 
South are feed problems. And of 
the feed problems the grain or con- 
centrate feed problems are the most 
difficult. 
_Soy beans deserve more considera- 
tion than they have received in the 
South. Two acres of soy beans will 
Produce feed fully equal to a ton of 
cottonseed meal. 


{€ soy beans (seed) are too high 
Priced to feed, then sell them and buy 
cheaper feed. Or if two acres will pro- 
duce feed equal to a ton of cottonseed 
meal and these two acres can be culti- 
vated and the crop harvested for ‘less 
than a ton of cottonseed meal can be 


I 233 


c.1% 
fall 


bought, then why is the soy bean mot a 
good crop? Much of the poor land 
that grows only 15 bushels of corn per 
acre will grow 15 bushels of soy beans 
with the same or less cultivation 


Vi.—Ample Feed for Livestock 


EVER before in the history of 
Southern agriculture were there 
more reasons or stronger ones why we 
should produce ample feed crops for 
our livestock in this good year 1922. 
When prices for corn have been very 
low the corn growers have always re- 
duced the acreage the next year. Like- 


higher than usual the cotton farmer 
has increased his cotton acreage 

It is about as certain as anything 
can be that the same course will te fol- 
lowed this year. It matters not how 
many reasons there are why the cot- 
ton farmer should not increase tus cot- 
ton acreage and decrease his corn 
acreage, he is almost certain to do 50. 
With the usual season he will have to 
buy higher-priced feed with lower- 
priced cotton. In the darkness of night, 
the ay man has but one reason 
for his that the sun will shine 
again. It has always done so 

We have the same reason for peliev- 


Pragze 


belief 


ing that the corn farmers will reduce 
their corn acreage and get a higher 
price for what they do produce, and 
that the cotton farmers « increase 
thew cotten acreage and get less for 
the cotton produced. They always 
have decreased the acreage when prices 
were very unsatisfactory and increased 
the acreage when prices were rela- 


tively good and with regularity, prices 
have gone up when the acreage went 
down and gone down when the acre- 
age went up. Therefore, we assume 
that in spite of these plain facts and 
almost certam results the South will 
not produce enough feed and witl have 
to buy higher-priced feed with lower- 
priced cotton. 


Vil.—Shortage of Feed im South 
in 1922 
| eee will be a shortage of feed 
produced in the S@uth in 1922. At 
least, this always has been the case 
and there is no reason for believing 
there will be a change this year. In 
fact, all indications are that we will 
produce less feed than last year and 
notwithstanding all‘ that was said 
about a surplus production of feed last 
year no such thing happened. The sup- 
posed surplus has already changed to 
a shortage. Those who claimed to 
have enough corn for two years will 
possibly have enough to do them until 
the new crop is ready, awd most of 
those who claimed they had ample 
feed to do them will be out before the 
crops are laid by. Some sold feed too 
closely and are going to be short, while 
others who thought they had enough 
will have to buy. We overestimated 
the yields per acre and the total crop 
and underestimated the amount of feed 
required, as we usually do 
We wish we could say something 
that would induce Southern farmers to 
make certain to produce all the feed 
required. There cannot be any ques- 
tion about the error of buying bulky 
products like corn and hay and paying 
the present high freight rates on them, 
and yet, we go on year after year with 
failure after failure to produce the 
feeds required. " 
There is*only one safe basis on 
Which to plan for the production*of th 
which plan for productio e 
feed required on the farm and that is 
to plant a sufficient acreage to produce 


the most feed that can possibly be 
needed, the worst kind of a crop year 
If 7$ bushels of corn is needed per mule 
and the land will only produce 15 bush- 
els to the acre a bad year, then the 
only safe plan is to plant five acres to 
fae mule 


Vill.—Which Feed Crops te Use? 


ANY have stated, myself among 

the number, that tt does not pay 
to plant land to corn that wift not yield 
more than 15 bushels to the acre, and 
this brings up the question of the feed 
crops which should be used. 

Unless we can produce feed for the 
work stock cheaper than we can buy 
it, with the heavy freight and handliag 
charges added, it is a difficult matter 
to figure out a living, much less a 
profit, from farming. In the Southwest 
where the rainfall is less and more un- 
certain, the grain sorghums, Kafir, 
milo, feterita, etc., should by all meaas 
be largely substituted for corn, but in 


the middle South and the Southeast we 
have no Satisfactery substitute for 
corn, At least nothing that can yet be 


planted that can be entirely substitu- 
ted for corn. Oats might have been 
substituted in some cases, but it is now 
too late for that. Where fall oats are 
grown, soy beans might follow aad 
oats and soy beans might be substitu- 
ted for at least a part of the corn. In 
some sections rice and in other sections 
pethaps some other crop, but as a 
general proposition the Southeast and 
the middle have no substitute 
for corn for feeding the work stock 
aid as a part of the grain ration for 
fattening We must, therefore, 
grow corn, even though the yields are 
small, although as a matter of fact 
there is no excuse for the low average 
corn yields of the South. 

If we must grow corn im the South- 
east and middle South and the grain 
sorghums in the Southwest then there 
is but one solution—we must improve 
our soils and our methods and grow 
more per acre. 

Vhen other sections are cutting 
down their corn acreage, the South, a 
buyer of corn, cannot afford to reduce 
her acreage. 


IX.—Caring for Young Animals 


HE most important livestock prob- 
# lem at this season, after plans are 
made for producing an ample feed sup- 
ply for next winter, is the care of the 
young animals. The cattle and other 
breeding stock are mostly on grass 
but the young calves, colts, and pigs 
need care to do their best. 
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The pigs farrowed this spring will be 
weaned this month and next. The care 
and feeding of these pigs will largely 
determine whether they will yield a 
profit or bring a loss to the producer. 
The most difficult and also the most 
important problem in hog production 
is the feeding of the pig from weaning 
time to, say, five months of age. 

If feed is high priced it possibly may 
not pay best to feed a full ration to 
pigs from five to seven or eight months 
of age, when very cheap feeds will be- 
come available at the end of that 
period; but it is doubtful if there can 
be any compensation for neglect or for 
a serious lack of feed for a pig from 
two to five months of age. When there 
is a little skimmed milk the difficulties 
of feeding young pigs are easily solved 
or solve themselves, but relatively few 
pigs are fortunate enough to get any 
milk after they are weaned. The prob- 
lem then,isto find the best substitute 
for milk. There is no real or complete 
substitute, but tankage or fish meal is 
probably the best there is. If there is 
green feed, corn and tankage, it is 
doubtful if wheat shorts or any other 
high-priced feed will prove more eco- 
nomical. But what we wish to insist 
on for the young pigs is that they be 
not forced to live on grass alone, corn 


alone, o9 even on grass and corn alone 
If they @et green feed and corn and 
tankage, one of tankage to six or sever 
parts of corn by weight, or green feed, 
wheat shorts, corn and tankage, ate 
protected from worms and are not 
crowded together in large numbers in 
filthy quarters they will generally do 
well, If they must be kept on pastur- 
alone, or kept on short rations at any 
time, which is probably always uneco- 
nomical, let it be after the pigs are five 
or six months of age. 

Pigs are best protected from worms 
by being reared until five or six month 
of age on ground where no hogs have 
been kept for a year and by an occa- 
sional dose of turpentine, one teaspdon - 
ful to 100 pounds of pig, in slops, and by 
having a mixture of charcoal and ashes 
10 parts each and .copperas and salt 
one part each kept before them con- 
stantly. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Paralysis in Hogs 


A= has two hogs “that seem 
to be healthy, except they are weak 
in their hind legs. They will sit down 
tike a dog and can hardly get up. What is 
the remedy?” 











The remedy depends on the cause. It 
seems that this partial paralysis of tlie 
hind quarters of hogs must be due to 
different causes in some cases. Of cou 
an injury to the back or the spinal cord 
might produce it. Some say “kidney 
worms,” so-called, produce it; but it ts 
pretty certain these are not responsible 
for this common and serious ailment of 
hogs, except when the worms enter the 
spinal canal or penetrate the spinal cord, 
which must of necessity be more or less 
rare. 


Perhaps the most commonly accepted 
cause is “rickets,” er a bone deficiency 
due possibly to the nature of the feed 
That this may often be the cause of the 
trouble, possibly the most common cause, 
need not be disputed, but the writer ha; 
seen hogs suffer from this trouble when 
on legume pasture, in slaughter-house 
fots, and under almost all sorts of feed- 
ing. But it is safe to state that this 
paralysis will seldom occur in hogs get- 
ting exercise, green feed, tankage, fish or 
meat meal or milk, and sufficient mineral 
matter. With green feed or some Ie- 
gume hay; with tankage, fish meal or 
milk to balance the grain feed and ashes, 
charcoal, salt, and copperas.as additional 
mineral matter is the best means of pre- 
venting this paralysis. Also as far as 
we know these are probably the best 
remedies with which to treat the trouble. 


Arsenic as a Tonic 


“READER asks: “Is Fowler's solu- 
{tion of arsenic a good tonic for 
horses? What is the dose, and how long 
can it be given continuously without ill 
effects?” He further says: “A neighbor 
has used it for years and has found it 
more satisfactory than nux vomica as a 
vermifuge and general tonic.” 


Fowler’s solution of arsenic has been 
used much as a tonic for horses. It has 
also been used in certain forms of skin 
diseases and is sometimes used as a 
remedy for worms. We doubt if it is 
better or really as good as mux vomica as 
a tonic. The dose of arsenious acid is 
two to six grains for a horse. Fowler’s 
solution contains 1 per cent of arsenic, 
or a little over 4% grains to the ounce. 
Therefore, the dose of Fowler’s solution 
is one-half to one ounce, or one table- 
spoonful to two tablespoonfuls, for a 
full-grown horst of average size, once 
or twice a day. It may. be given with a 
syringe or may be mixed with the feed. 
It is regarded as best to start with a 
smailer dose and gradually increase the 
dose for 10 days or two weeks, when it 
should probably be discontmued for a 
time at least. dt is said to improve the 
coat, and when there is a tendency to 
heaves it sometimes improves the 
breathing. 
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What Farmers Want-to Know 


W. F. MASSEY 
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Lilac on Privet 


HEN is the time to graft lilacs on 
privet roots?” 

Set cuttings in spring of Amoor 
River privet and allow one shoot to 
grow. Then in August insert on this 
near the ground buds of lilac after the 
same manner nurserymen bud peaches 
on peach stocks. 


Planting Potatoes 


OW early can I plant Irish potatoes 

here in Guilford County, N. C., and 
avhat fertiliser to use? I usually buy the 
weady made.” . 

Plant just as soon as you can work 
the soil in good order. Use a good ar- 
ticle of 3-8-Jat the rate of 1,000 pounds 
an acre in the furrows. Mix it in the soil 
with bull tongue before dropping the 
potatoes. Cut to two eyes. 


Pruning Watermelon Vines 


AM sending you a clipping from the 

Country Gentleman telling of the 
wonderful crop a man made of water- 
melon vines from pruning them. What 
@o you think of it?” 

Where I live there are thousands of 
acres planted to watermelons, and a man 
who cut his vines would be considered 
silly. The leaves make the fruit and the 
more there are of them the better the 
melons. Do not waste time and labor. 


Aerial Roots of Scuppernong 
Grapes 
Y SCUPPERNONG vine is throw- 


ing out runners from the stems that 
reach nearly to the ground. Should 
these be cut off ?” 

No, they do no harm and are per- 
fectly natural to the Scuppernong. 
When they reach the ground they root 
and form new stems, and an old Scup- 
pernong vine will have a fastigiate 
stem. 


Cyclamen Plants in the House 


“F HAVE a cyclamen which loses leaves 
and buds. Have kept it ina cool room. 
Tell me how to treat it.” 

The Cyclamen persicum should be 
potted in a pot about three times the 
diameter of the bulb or corm. The bulb 
should be set entirely above the soil 
and only the roots in the soil. Then no 
water should be thrown over the top 
but simply poured around the bulb. 
Water on top will cause the leaves to 
decay and the buds too. The bulb is 
rather hollow on top and water stand- 
ing on it will cause decay. Give the 
plant all the sunlight you can and a 
night temperature of 50 to 55. 


Treatment for a Lawn 


‘T SOWED my lawn on dark loam in 
October and have a fine Stand of, 
grass. Shall I mow it or let it grow up 
unmowed the first year?” 

Mow it as soon.as the grass is tall 
enough for the lawn mower to catch, 
and then let all the cut grass lie where 
it falls and it will disappear in a few 
hours and will help. the sod. Cut in 
all favorable weather as soon as there 
is anything to cut, but not in dry 
weather. Never rake cut grass off. Top 
dress every spring with raw bone meal 
and once in five years give a dressing 
of air-slaked lime or of hard wood 
ashes. Never use stable manure, as it 
brings in weeds. 


Moving an Asparagus Bed 


HAVE an asparagus bed which I 

wish to move. IWhen is the best 
time?” ~ 

The best time is never. Moving an 
old asparagus bed is a waste of time. 
You can grow a new bed for seed and 
get asparagus sooner. Make the soil 
rich with stable manure. Make trenches 
15 inches deep and fill half full of rot- 
ten stable manure and cover with two 
or three inches of soil. Sow seed thin 
mm a row on this and when as tall as 
your finger, thin them to two feet. 
Work) the soil to them gradually till 





level. During the summer give somé 
nitrate of soda as a side dressing 
twice. In late fall after frost, cut off 
tops and cover bed with manure. Dig 
this in in the spring and repeat the clean 
cultivation and cover again every fall 
with manure for it is heavy feeding 
that make heavy shoots. You can cut 
some as soon as large enough, and it 
will take three years for the old roots 
to recover if ever. 


Tomatoes Rotting 


OW shall I prevent tomatoes from 
rotting just as they begin to ripen?” 
This is usually blossom end rot caus- 
ed by extremes of weather and not by 
disease. All you can do is to give the 
plants the best cultivation and fertili- 
zation, and trust to the season. This 
rot generally affects only a few of the 
first fruits. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is essential to prevent the leaf 
blight. Start it as soon as the plants 
are set and repeat it every ten days 
till the tomatoes are half grown. 


Sulphate or Muriate 


‘IN MAKING a fertilizer mixture for 

Irish potatoes, which form of potash 
is best, the sulphate or the muriate?” 

The sulphate of potash will make 
potatoes of better quality than the 
muriate or chloride. Whether it will 
make more potatoes than the muriate 
is doubtful, or whether the potatoes 
grown with the sulphate will bring 
more money on the market is doubt- 
ful. 


Winter-blooming Honeysuckle 


AN you give me the name of the 
bush which Mrs. Patterson men- 
tioned as blooming in winter, and very 
fragrant blossoms, small and greenish 
white? Also tell me when and how to 
set out holly bushes from the woods, and 
how to get the ones thas bear berries.” 
The bush described by Mrs. Patter- 
son is doubtless the Lonicera fragrans, 
or the Lonicera standishi. They are 
very similar. There is 01 was a bush 
of the Lonicera fragrans at the Fay- 
etteville entrance to the capitol grounds 
at Raleigh. They belong to the honey- 
suckle family of the bush class. You 
can move the holly in early spring if 
you cut off every leaf. Better get large 
plants from the woods than to try to 
grow from seed as the seed need two 
years to germinate. 


Hotbed and Coldframe 


“PLEASE give me directions for hand- 
ling hotbeds and coldframes near 
Charleston, S. C.” 

To make a hotbed you need to make 
an excavation six inches wider each 
way than the frame to place on it, and 
20 inches deep. The manure must be 
fresh horse stable manure. Pile it near 
the excavation and when it heats, turn 
it over and repile and when it heats 
again, put it into the excavation and 
pack it in evenly and then set the 
frame on it and bank all around out- 
side. Put in three inches of light, rich 
soil and set a thermometer in the soil. 
Put on the glass sashes and watch the 
heat run up and begin to fall and when 
it has fallen to 85 you can safely sow 
seed. It does not take a large hotbed 
to furnish plenty of plants for a good- 
sized coldframe. The hotbed must be 
aired and’ watered for if left closed in 
sunshine the whole bec will be cooked 
and the plants 1ost. But tomato and 
eggplants sowed in hotbed will run up 
crowded and with small roots and the 
coldframe is of more importance than 
the hotbed in making good plants. In 
your section cotton cloth will answer 
for the coldframe. As soon as the 
plants are five inches high, transplant 
them into the frame, the tomatoes four 
inches apart and the eggplants in dirt 
bands of four inch pets of rich soil. 
The plants will get stout and make a 
mass of roots and can be gradually 
hardened to the outer air and set, so 
far as tomatoes are concerned, as soon 
as danger of frost is over. In your 


section the hotbed should have been 
sowed by the second week in January. 


The eggplants should remain under 
night protection till soil is warm and 
they can be easily set by slipping the 
dirt bands off and letting the whole 
mass of soil slip into place. 


Cedar Rust on Apples 


“WHA T can be done for cedar rust on 
apples where it is not possible to 
get neighbors to cut down cedar trees 
which they value? I am in the edge of 
a village. The summer and fall apples 
are nearly ruined while the Winesap and 
Black Twig trees do not seem affected.” 

Regular spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture during the summer may have 
some effect. If the Winesap trees are 
resistant to the rust, cut the tops of 
the other trees back and graft new 
tops of Winesap on them. 


What Station Was It? 


READ in a New York bulletin that 

there has been a new discovery, that 
tobacco lacked magnesia and that sul- 
phur would supply the deficiency. What 
do you think of 50 pounds of sulphur in 
fertilizer for tobacco?” 

It has been evident that sulphur is 
of importance in plant life, but if the 
need is for magnesia, how will the sul- 
phur supply it? You can get magnesia 
in any lime burnt from dolomite lime- 
stone. I think that you have misread 
the bulletin. You will get usually 
enough sulphur fr@m the acid phos- 
phate used ina fertilizer, as sulphuric 
acid is used to dissolve the rock. 


Jerusalem Artichoke 
“PLEASE tell me how to plant and 


grow Jerusalem artichokes. Do they 
make good hog feed, and do they need 
rich land?” 

Plant them just as you would Irish 
potatoes except make the rows four 
feet apart. They give hogs some exer- 
cise in rooting them out and make a 
good appetizer, but I do not think they 
have-a very high food value. In a 
light soil the hogs will get them out 
but in a heavy soil I have found that 
plenty will be left to make a good 
weed patch for years. I tried to de- 
stroy a patch of them years ago and 
after seven years there were still some 
ready to come up every spring. If you 
want a new weed in Northampton they 
will furnish it. 


Mimosa Tree 
_ tell me something about the 


mimosa tree. Where is it native? 
What are its habits and range of lati- 
tude?” 

The tree commonly called mimosa is 
not a mimosa. It was formerly classed 
as an acacia and it is very close to 
acacia. Its name is Albizzia julibrissin., 
It is a native of Africa. Its low-spread- 
ing habit is said to have been caused 
by the giraffes grazing on its top. Its 
feathery flowers are fragrant. In North 
Carolina it has run wild in places by 
the birds distributing the seed. It be- 
longs to -the legyme family and is 
easily grown from’seed. It is hardy 
wherever there is no zero weather. In 
the terrible winter of 1917-18 old trees 
here were badly hurt and the largest 
one I know of here was killed, and 
there was no actual zero, though only 
a few degrees above. The same cold 
cut down umbrella china trees and 
crape myrtles 30 or more years old. 
We cannot grade the hardiness of 
plants by latitude, Elevation above 
the sea makes a severe winter climate 
in the same latitude as a very mild one. 


Cauliflower in the South 


‘I AM interested in cauliflowers, but 
have not been successful, and would 
like to have some information in regard 
to the best method and season.” 

The best crop of cauliflowers in the 
South is the early crop from fall-sowed 
seed. The plants are not so hardy 
as cabbage, and hence -in the Up- 
per South need some protection in 
the midwinter. Here in southeast 
Maryland and in southeast Virginia 
they are best grown in frames under 
glass sashes. I have made for years 
very fine cauliflowers by sowing seed 
of the Snowball variety in middle Sep- 
tember and in early November setting 
the plants in the frame six to a sash, 
and filling in with close-heading let-% 
tuce like Boston Market or Tennis 
Ball. The lettuce comes out by Christ- 
mas or éatly January and the cauli- 
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flowers have the room. In late Febru- 
ary they will besgetting up near the 
glass and I harden them off gradually, 
and in March remove the frame for 
use in hardening the tomato plants. 
The cauliflowers will head in April and 
May. In the Lower South they can be 
set at only in the open ground. The 
soil must be heavily manured and some 
nitrate of soda used as a side applica- 
tion to push a rapid growth. The fall 
crop is hard to grow in the South be- 
cause of the difficulty of carrying the 
plants through the hot weather. They 
are apt to bud or make abortive heads. 


Growing Late Cabbage 


AM thinking of growing late cab- 
bage on a small scale for market. 
What ktnd is Best, when are seed sowed, 
etc.? Also how to keep them in winter?” 
I have found that a good strain of 
Late Flat Dutch gives me good cab- 
bage. In this section many grow the 
Danish Ball Head. This is said not to 
do well in limestone soil. 


Oak Leaves and Pecans 


AVE oak leaves any value as a fer- 
tilizer? IVill pecans amount to any- 
thing here 2,500 feet above sea level?” .. 
Oak leaves in their decay will make 
humus and will lighten a heavy soil3 
but, like pine leaves, they are a long 
time furnishing any available plant 
food. Pecan trees might live with you 
but you would never ripen any nuts. 
You might try a tree or two bought 
from a nursery. 


Nut Grass 


HAVE several patches of nut grass 
on my farm. Is there any way to 
destroy it?” 

The way I have often told how I 
cleared my garden of it is a certain 
way. That is to never allow it to 
show its head above ground. Keep it 
chopped off. The way on the farm is 
to farm in a good short rotation with 
smothering crops of peas and clover 
and there will be little trouble with it. 
Some here say that three crops of 
sweet potatoes in succession will kill 
the nut grass. I never tried it. 


Watermelons and Cucumbers 


ILL watermelons and cucumbers 
hybridize if planted near each 
other?” 

Watermelons and cucumbers are in 
the great order of cucurbitaceae but 
are in different genera, and genera sel- 
dom cross. Watermelons and cucume 
bers have never crossed to my knowl- 
edge. Different varieties of each will 
readily cross with each other. Squashes 
and pumpkins can be crossed and all 
varieties of gourds and squashes will 
cross. But watermelons, cucumbers 
and cantaloupes will not cross with 
each other. I have grown cucumbers 
and cantaloupes in adjoining rows and 
had good cantaloupes and good cu- 
cumbers and good pure seed of each. 


Persimmons Drop Fruit 


“M”. PERSIMMON trees drop their 
fruit before maturity. What can 
prevent it?” 

Persimmons vary in different trees. 
In some trees the blossoms are purely 
staminate and though the tree is more 
flourishing than others, it never fruits. 
But other trees have the pistillate or- 
gans and lack pollen and hence the 
fruit not being fertilized fails. Other 
trees have perfect flowers and set their 
own fruit. Yours probably are defi- 
cient in pollen and there is no male 
tree near, hence the case is hopeless, 
unless you could transplant a barren 
tree nearby. 
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Saturday, April 1, 1922 


April Hints for Piedmont 


and Mountain Farmers 
By T. B. HUTCHESON 


].—Twelve Questions for Each 
Farmer to Ask Himself 


AST month we called attention ‘to the 
fact that there was only a short time 

for getting ready for the spring 
The reasons advanced for be- 
ing up to date with 
the farm work are 
no less important 
now. But, in view 
of the fact that rains 
have been so preval- 
ent over our terri- 
tory for the past 30 
days it is well for us 
to bear in mind that 
we gain nothing by 
working lands too 
wet, even if our 
planting has to be delayed for a week or 
more. Lands plowed and cultivated too 
wet give trouble all through the summer. 
Clods are formed which are hard to 
break up; the soil bakes on top more 
readily, packs easily, making a seed bed 
unfavorable to the growth of crops, and 
increases the work of cultivation. Some 
of the questions every good farmer 
should ask himself at this time of the 
rg are: 


left 
planting. 
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. Am I sure that the varieties of seed 
[ dee Gee planting are the best ob- 
tainable for my section? 


2. Will these seed give a strong germi- 
nation? ~ 

ow! 

3. Are they free from obnoxious weeds 
and diseases? 

4. Have I planned a year’s work that 
can be successfully carried out with the 
labor available in an average season, or 
will the season have to be extraordinary 
in order for me to cultivate the crops 
well? 


5. Is the work planned distributed 
rather uniformly over the season, or 
will there be periods of semi-idleness 


and other periods of too much work? 


6. Have I sufficient work animals and‘ 


are they in good condition for the work 
they will be called on to do? 

Are all of the fences in good con- 
dition ? 

8. Have I purchased or made arrange- 
ments to purchase all of the fertilizer I 
will need, so that there will be no delay 
when it is time to plant? 

Are all farm implements in first- 
class condition? 

10, Have I planned and prepared for 
a garden that will furnish sufficient veg- 
etables for my family throughout the 
year? 

11. Have I planned to make the work 
for the women on the farm as easy as 
possible by providing as many modern 
conveniences as I can afford? 

12. Have I planned for something of 
special interest for the boys and girls on 
the farm in the way of club work. and 
the like? 


Il.—Plant at the Proper Time 


LANTING will begin in the last part 

of this month or the first part of next 
month. While it is important to plant 
most crops early, it is not wise to put 
seed into the ground until the ground is 
warm enough to sprout them promptly. 
Seed planted in cold ground will often 
rot before sprouting. Nature’s signs are 
perhaps the best indications of the proper 


time of planting. All farmers are famil- 
iar with the advice, “Plant corn when 
dogwood is in blossom or when oak 


leaves begin to put out,” These signs are 
really better than calendar dates as they 
indicate that the soil has reached a cer- 
tain degree of warmth. If this were not 
so the leaves and blossoms would not 
Start. In like manner, the right time to 
plant beans, cowpeas, melons, pumpkins, 
and other crops is when blackberries are 
in bloom. The blackberries will not 
bloom until the soi! is warm enough to 
germinate the crops mentioned. 


IIl._—Have Ground in Proper Con- 
dition Before Planting 


HE statement, “the best working a 
crop gets is that which comes before 


planting,” is -unquestionably true and 
Should be kept in, mind when land. is 
being prepared for any crop. No tite 


rushing seed into poorly 
prepared soil. The critical period in the 
life of most plants is when they are 
young, and anything that tends to give 
the crop a quick start ‘will usually show 
up at harvest time. Plants cannot start 
off quickly in poorly prepared seed beds. 
No rule can be given in reference to the 
number of times a field should be disked 
or harrowed. The best rule to follow is 
to go over the land until there is no 
doubt in your mind as to whether or not 
the seed bed is good enough. 


IV.—Do Not Turn Out Too Early 


OTHING is gained by turning ani- 

mals on pasture until grass is long 
enough to give them sufficient feed to 
satisfy their appetites. If cattle are 
turned on pasture too soon they lose 
their taste for dry feed, and often lose 
weight even though they are fed dry 
feed on pasture. Then, too, most author- 
ities agree that the carrying capacity of 
pasture is reduced when they are pas- 
tured too heavily before they have had 


is gained by 


,time to recuperate from the rigors of 


winter. 


A Plan for Financing the Farm 


R. E. M. Cole, president of the Cole 
Manufacturing Company, swas a 
farmer before he became a manufac- 
turer of farm implements, and he has 
always kept his heart with the man on 
the farm. 


In a recent issue of the Charlotte Ob- 
server he makes some very interesting 
suggestions looking to a better system 
of agricultural finance. Our readers 
will no doubt be interested in the plan 
he presents: 

“Let Congress appoint a non-partisan 
commission to make an estimate of the 
average cost of producing a unit of 
value Df the leading non-perishable ag- 
ricultural crops for the current year. 
The commission having returned a 
unanimous eStimate of the average 
cost of producing a pound of cotton, a 
bushel of wheat, etc., Congress would 
then make provision for, and instruct 
the War Finance Corporation or the 
banks through the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, to loan to farmers on their crops 
through non-profit sharing codperative 
marketing or bonded warehouse asso- 
ciations, a definite and specified pro- 
portion of the average cost of produc- 
tion. e 

“This money would be loaned only to 
the bona-fide producers on specified 
crops, insured and stored in bonded 
warehouses. For example under this 
plan, the government having estimated 
the cost of producing a pound of cot- 
ton to be 24 cents for this year, an- 
nounces that it will loan two-thirds of 
the cost of production, or 16 cents a 
pound on middling cotton, or $80 a bale. 
This would immediately give the 
farmer and his creditors a definite ba- 
sis for all their transactions. 

“Say a farmer makes a minimum 
crop of ten bales of cotton; he would 
then be assured of the loan of at least 
$800 as soon as he could gather and 


store his cotton in a bonded ware- 
house. With this definite basis of 
credit, he could get supplies for pro- 


ducing his crop and pay his creditors 
as soon as he could gather his crop, 
without forcing it qn a glutted market. 
He would also be certain to get several 
hundred dollars more for his crop, as 
the marketing associations would not 
sell his cotton for less than the cost 
of production.” 

In solving this problem of agricul- 
tural credit, we need the best ideas of 
all interested persons, and then combine 
the best and most practicable features 
of all plans presented. 


T HAS been found that concentrated 

lime-sulphur will control mildew on 
roses and other plants. If the concen- 
trated solution is used, add one part to 
40 parts water, and apply with a 
sprayer that will give sufficient pres- 
sure to wet every leaf thoroughly. 
Spray the buds thoroughly before they 
open, as it does very little good to 


~spray ,after, the . flowers, became wil 
dewed.—O. F. 


TcCrary. 
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EAST ORANGE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HOMELITE 


The PORTABLE Electric Light and Power Plant 
Wot the lowest price but the cheapest and best 


will run Your Cream Separator 


T’S a tedious job—turning the separator—takes 
lots of time and energy—especially when the 
other jobs are waiting. 


Homelite, the portable electric light and power 
plant, will run your separator—just press a button 
to start it — and will leave you 
free to go on with other duties. 
And it will furnish light for house and 
barns, too. The cost of operation is 
slight. Let us tell you all about it. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet PF3 


nm . 
Simms Magneto Co. 


NEW JERSEY 


FLANDERS-SMITH, Inc. 


22 West Mount Royal Avenue 


Distributors for Virginia, Maryland and District of Columbia 


LIGHTING 
COOKING 
IRONING 
PLUMBING 
MILKING 
CHURNING 


1 Horse Power 


e 


od 








Weight 100 Ibs.No founda- 
tion needed. Compact— 144 
cubic feet of space enough. 
Economical. 1 gallon of fuel 
enough for 2,000 watt 


hour 
Made 12.and 32 Volts. 




















Faded Coats 
Dresses and Suits 
Redyed 
Fashionable Shades 


Blankets and 
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individual att 





Clothing of all kinds, 
Draperies 
ened or dyed beautiful new shades 
service, each 
Money-Back Guarantee. 


GUARANTEED 
DYEING 4x» CLEANING 


Our Dyeing is fully guaranteed, the shades are rich, uniform and permanent. No 
streaks, no spots. Let us demonstrate what our Dyeing department can do for yau. 


Wearing Apparel and Household Fabrics Cleaned Fresh As New 


Articles Dyed and Returned in 7 Days 
Cleaned and Returned in 72 Hours 


Silks, Fur 


are 


ordet 


By our prompt and efficient service, you may, at small expense, renew many 
garments for your husband, boys or girls, freshening their 
wardrobes and saving many dollars. 


Write Now—Tell Us What You Want Dyed or Cleaned—Get Our Prices 


The South’s largest exclusive garment dyeing and cleaning establishment. 
Write for fr® booklet and prices. 


American Dye Works, 


310 East 
Walnut St. 


3, Gloves, Rugs 
cleaned and 





Faded Draperies 


Can Be Dyed 
fresh Any 
. 
® New: Shade 
having 











Louisville, Ky. 
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Thoroughbred Seeds 


The Best’ By Every Test 
More Than Fifty Years. 





For 
Write for Catalog 


Geo. Tait & Sons, Inc. 


53-55 Commercial Place, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Seeds—Bulbs—Insecticides 
Fertilizers—Poultry Supplies 
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"The Fruit Jar 
of the Field" 





YOU NEED A SILO 


Before buying, be sure 
you get the 1922 prices, 
selling plan, and full 
facts about the 


Dickey Glazed 
Hollow Tile Silo 


Interesting catalog, un- 
solicited testimonials, 
and other valuable silo 
information sent on re- 
quest. 

Send Today for Catalog 55. 
W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG, 
CO., (Established 1885) 
Box 315, Chattanooga, Tenn, 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 


If you raiso Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
’ aro 20,000 Star Hullers in 
use. What more could be 
said of any machine? They 
are made in 10 slow and 
styles, 10 to 60 bushels per 
hour. Write LH, full de; 





scription and 





‘Star Pea Haller 'Co., ee, Tena 





LIME-MARL 


Best form of Lime for agricultural 


purposes. 


Write at once for prices, 


literature and freight rate. 
DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED. 


Marlbrook Lime Co., 


ROANOKE, 


VIRGINIA. 
aA 











Remember, you must mention 


Progressive 


an advertiser, or our guarantee 


not protect 
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‘Better Cultivation—Better Crops 





Make ‘‘More Money From Farming in 1922’’ by Doing Thorough Cultivation 
According to the Best of Modern Methods 


HE reason nearly always givens 
Tix the cultivation of crops is “te 

ferm a surface mulch to retain 
the moisture in the soil.” This 
probably is the most important reason 
for eultivating crops in semi-arid 
regions, but in humid districts, amd es- 
pecially in the Cotton Belt, by far the 
most important reason for cultivation 
is to kill grass and weeds which would 
prevent the growing of a profitable 
crop. ‘ 

Cultivation proper should begin with 
a lever peg-tooth harrow betore the 
cotton, corn, serghum and other plants 
come up. A two-horse team andtwe sec- 
tions of a lever harrow enable a farmer 
to cover about 15 acres a day and te 
kill millions of grass and weed seed in 
the sprout. Of course, the one-herse 
farmer can use only one section of the 
harrow, but he can cover from six to 
eight acres a day. 

The lever, peg-tooth harrow is also 
the implement to use for the most 
economical cultivation of small plants. 
The cheapest cultivation given such 
crops as eern, cotton, sorghum, and 
peanuts while young, is that which is 
given -with a peg-tooth harrow. I 
have run two sections of a peg-tooth 
lever steel harrow over small cotton, 
corn, sorghum, peanuts, Louisiana cane 
and reset sweet potato plants and I 
would not advise any farmer to use 
this harrow for the cultivation of small 
plants if I did not know that it is safe. 


Prepare Land Thoroughly Before 
Planting 


THE more thorough the preparation 
of the land before planting, the less 
injury will be done to the small plants. 
Where you intend to use the harrow 
before the crop comes up, it should be 
used before planting the seed. Crops 
planted on high beds will receive more 
injury than plants on flat beds and for 
this reason the harrow should be run 
across the beds before planting the 
seed. This will put the clods and trash 
in the middles and flatten the beds. 


Under the most favorable conditions 
for the use of the harrow, it really 
looks as if it were tearing the plants 
out of the ground, but a few days after 
the harrowing practically all appear- 
ance of injury has disappeared, and the 


farmer is delighted with the cheap 
and most excellent cultivation given 
the crop. Of course, an occasional 


plant is pulled up, but this is of little 
impertance when compared to the 
cheap .cultivation given, the crop. 

done to the 


across 


Less damage will be 
stand when the harrow is run 
the rows, instead of lengthwise the 
rows. The teeth may also be set 
slanting backward to prevent too great 
injury to the plants. Slant the teeth 
backward especially on sandy land, and 
run the harrow diagonally across the 
rows and there will be very Khttle 
damage to the stand. 

Weeder Good on Sandy Lands 


HE weeder is a splendid cultivator 

on sandy and loamy land and also 
en land full of humus. After the cot- 
ton, corn or any other crop has been 
planted and a heavy packing rain falls 
before it comes up, the weeder may be 
used to loosen the surface of the soil 
and to destroy millions of small grass 
and weed plants. After the plants 
have come up, the weeder may be run 
diagonally across the beds to destroy 
grass and weeds, form a soil mulch 
and greatly reduce the cost of hoeing. 

The weeder drawn by one mule will 
gO Over twice as many acres in a day 
as the width of the weeder in feet. Ot 
course, the weeder is a light implement 
and can be used to good advantage on 
only loamy soils, or soil full of humus 
and consequently mellow. 

The early cultivation of crops like 
cotton requiring much hoeing is very 
important. The use of the peg-tooth 
harrow or the weeder often reduces 
the required hand work from one-half 
to two-thirds and greatly increases the 
yield per acre. 

It is a common sight to see young 
cotton plants straining in a desperate 


‘ 


effort to get the two leaves above the 
ground, or to see them lifting heavy 


erusts of hard soil. The use of the 
weeder or peg-tooth harrow at the 
proper time not only destroys the 


weeds and grass, but alse breaks the 
erust and enables the cotton te come 
up te a perfect stand. 
Object of Early Cultivation 

HE object of this early cultivation 

is the prevention of weed growth 
—not killing of weeds and grass, but 
the prevention of their growth. While 
early cultivation should always be fre- 
quent and fairly shallow to prevent 
weed growth, in extreme and rare con- 
ditions it may be necessary to resort 
to the old, expensive methods of deep 
cultivation and heeing to get rid of 
grass. 

Start a crop clean and it is easy to 
keep clean. A crop that is cultivated 
each time just before a coat of grass 


never be used in cultivating crops ex- 
cept when grass is so large and rains 
so frequent that burying grass is the 
only means of killing it. 1 


The scooter, solid sweep and turning 
plow damage the roots of growing 
crops and are too slow. No farmer can 
afford te walk down each middle three 
er four times every ten days or two 
weeks. 


Riding Cultivator and Attachments 


HE twe-hkerse farmer should use 

only the sulky cultivator, except 
when his crops become too large for it. 
Of course, the spring tooth attachment 
and a full set of feet, sweeps and 
shovels should be purchased with each 
sulky cultivator. 


The cultivator that cleans one row at 
a time is the implement to use on 
many theusands of farms. The spring- 
tooth attachment or any type of eulti- 

















NEW CHAMPION JERSEY FOR NORTH CAROLINA 
The state championship for Nerth Carolina was recently captured by Forfarshire’s Gelden 


Rosette 241962, with a record of 1319 pounds of milk 
ounds 80 per cent butter. She also carried a living calf 190 days during the test. 


lent to 944.9 


and 787.42 pounds butterfat, equiva- 


Besides conferring the honor*of the state championship on her this record made Forfar- 


shire’s Golden Rosette a gold medal cow. 
of age. 


: This test was begun at ten years @@d five months 
On her former test this Jersey made a record of 10849 pounds of milk and 641.06 


pounds of fat= She is the offspring of, Forfarshire’s Golden Lad 69527 and Blenina 2d 171979, 
and is in the herd of W. R. Lutz, of Newton, N. C. Mr. Lutz, a small farmer, bred and 


raised this cow. 


appears is cultivated, as a rule with less 
than half the labor of a crop that is 
once allowed to get in the grass. 

Side-harrows, spring-tooth harrows, 
V-harrows, winged = sweeps, heel 
sweeps and one-horse cultivators, are 
the implements for the one-horse 
farmer to use to kill grass before it 
gets a start. 


The Spring-tooth Harrow 
HE one-horse spring-tooth harrow 
is an excellent implement, especially 


for sandy and loamy soils. It runs 
shallow, mulches a wide space, de- 
stroys millions of grass and weed 


“plants, and is easy to hold in place. In 
fact, any flexible light harrow does 
satisfactory work. It breaks the crust, 
destroys young weeds and grass, and 
gets over ground in a hurry. 

The one-horse farmer cannot use 
the one-row riding cultivator, but he 
should use side harrows, V-harrows, 
spring-tooth harrows, ,the weeder and 
other one-horse cultivators when culti- 
vating his crop. The turn-plow, the 
bull tongue and the solid sweep should, 


He grows his own feed except 


‘for surface cultivation. 


some concentrates. 


vator shovel that does not penétrate 
the ground too deep will do good sur- 
face work. Sweep shovels are ideal 
They do not 
penetrate deep, but stir the surface of 
the soil very thoroughly, destroy all 
weeds and grass and form a soil mulch 
to prevent the escape of soil moisture. 

More ‘two-row cultivators are being 
used every year. On level land where 
the rows are straight, this implement 
will do satisfactory work after the first 
cultivation of the crop. 

Power-drawn Cyltivators on Level 

Land 

HE tractor cultivator should be used 

on thousands of farms. Farmers 
with a ‘rather large acreage, compara- 
tively level land free from stumps, will 
often find the tractor cuftivator a good 
investment. The two-row power cul- 
tivator is now being used on thousands 
of farms and the number in use is 
rapidly increasing. 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
all rules. The best farmers occasion- 
ally get in the grass. It~- sometimes 





least two weeks before planting 

to give the soil a chance to set- 
tle. A firm seed bed, not hard, well 
fined at the surface, is just as im- 
portant for cotton as for other 
crops. 

2. Land plowed too wet im the 
spring will be cloddy and hard to 
work during the entire season. Plant 
as early as possible, but avoid 
working land wet. 

3. Don’t let the sum go down with- 
ut crushing the clods plowed that 
day. li they once get dry you know 
what happens. 


"petty land should be bedded at 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. One of the many ways in 
which the county agent can render 
valuable aid is in suggesting the 
best varieties of crops to plant. Tell 
him your plans and let him help 
with your problems. 

5..Encourage the boys and girls 
of club age to take up some form of 
club work. Corn, pigs, peanuts, 
canning, poultry, etc., offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for constructive 
work by boys and girls. 

6. Study the spray schedule close- 
ly and keep strictly on time with 
every application. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


rains almost continuously for a month 
or two and plow teams cannot Stand 
up in the fields. When such conditions 
prevail, it is foolish to talk about fre- 
quent and shallow cultivation with 
harrows and cultivators. The turn 
plow should be used by all means to 
bury the grass. Of course, it should 
be run shallow and be followed by a 
harrow or cultivator as soon as possij- 
ble to pulverize the plowed soil and 


f6em a mulch. 


; Experiments have proved that corn 
can be profitably produced by planting 
in checks and cultivating both ways 
and increasing the number of plants 
per acre by leaving more than one 
plant per hill. Of course, cross-culti- 


. Vation promotes washing of the soil 


and for this reason planting im checks 
is not extensively practiced in the Cot. 
ton Belt. However, there is no reason 
on level land why corn should not J 
planted in checks and cultivated both 
ways. 


The use of a two-row check planter 
will make it possible to use One and 
twe-row cultivators in two directions 
on level land clear of stumps. The cost 
of production cam be very mich re- 
duced by eliminating the hoe and re. 
ducing hand labor by the use of labor- 
Saving machinery and this is certainly 
necessary at all times. 


Reduce Cost of Dairy Rations by 
Home Mixing 


HE decline in prices of the staple 

grains and feedstuffs to $1 wheat 
and corn allows the dairy farmer to 
purchase the feeds and mix his grain 
gations at home at a great saving over 
the present prices of “ready-mixed” 
dairy feeds. In some instances a sav- 
ing of 25 to 30 per cent can be made, 
Considering the present price of farm 
products, a greater saving than this 
can be made if “home-grown” grains 
and feeds are used. 

As an example of what saving can 
be made, the following grain mixture 
is given, showing the cost of the mix-' 
ture: 


Price per 
100 tbs. Cost 
300 tbe. wheat bran..........s00. $1.25 $3.75 


200 ths. corn (cracked) or corn 


CE DO Mncccevesscdeccsonce 1.45 | 
300 ths. gluten feed......ccece.see 1.90 5.7 
100 ths. cottonseed meal.......... 2.40 2. 
100 ths. linseed oil meal.......... 2.55 358 
1,000 Ths. will Cost........scneeee ddecencces 17.48 

BAP TRG. Will COE ccc ccsccoccccoss apabeneae’ 1.72 

I ton wil) cos®.........+- cocccoeetocence SAE 


These prices are based on recent 
quotations, f. o. b., Richmond, Virginia. 

The percentage of digestible cle- 
ments in this ration is, 183 per cent 
protein, 45 per cent carbohydrates and 
48 per cent fat. A saving of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent in cost over the 
lowest quotation received for 4 “ready- 
mixed” ration, can be made by mixing 
the above ration at home. 

This “home-mixed” ration should 
give good results by feeding it with 
corn silage, corn stover and mixed hay. 

Compare the above prices with your 
local feed prices. Ask yourself, is it 
worth while to save 20 cents on every 
dollar expended on your dairy feeds. 

Other “home-mixed” rations to suit 
the feeds you already have on hand, of 
feeds that can be purchased locally, 
can-be obtained from the Dairy Exten- 
sion Office, V. P. I. Extension Division. 
When you write, state the kinds of 
feeds you have to put into your ration. 
—Frank A. Buchanan, Dairy Husband- 
man. 


Wants a Separaté Farm Banking 
System 


WE NEED complete divorcement of 
farmers’ short and long term loans 
from the influence of any other banks. 
Such an gricultural banking system 
should be controlled by business men in 
sympathy with farming. This is the only 
way we will ever become free. Wen 
this is done we can hold crops and get 
our price, not asking help of the gov- 
ernment to guarantee prices, which 
will finally demoralizé our farmers. 


B. F. KEITH. 
Currie, N. C. 


NCLE Ab says: The wisest fellow’ 

I know are the ones whose educa- 
tion isn’t complete, and won’t be com- 
plete as long as they cam live, observe, 
and think. 
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Your Own Time te Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money 
Down Offer—Breaking All Records. 
Greatest Offer Ever Made 


The vaice of en Adler Organ in your own home 
can never be measured In dollars and cents. Be- 
cause I want overt, family to know the elevati 

power and the d — of sweet organ music, f 
have originated the wonderful Adler plan of 
selling or, which has made the “Adier” a 
word—more than 100,900 of these 
homes of the people. 
ndsomely fllustrated 
Leara bow you can 










famous organs are in the 
Send today for big, ha 
ree ; 


Organ Cat 
the World's Best Organ—winnerss of 
highest prize at St. Louis Wortd’s Farr, 







stown 
Exposition—sent to your home with- 
out paying a cent fore 


FREE 30-Day Trial- 


Have it a month free—it it 
does not all { claim— 
just ship it back to me— 
and your tria] doesn’t cost 






No Interest 
No Collectors 
Send no money an- 
til you decide tobuy. 
Then pay mo at your 
convenience, in cmall 
emousts. if, ot tir 
end of a year, the “. 
fails to make on 
every claim, I will refund 























me 

World’s Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
made before. 


50-VYear 
Guarantee! 


I can and will save you 
$48.75 because I sell direct 
from the $1,000,000 Adler 
Organ Factory (great- 
est ip existence 
direct-from-fac- 
tory prices. And f 
prove it by sending 
the Adler on free 
trial. Judge for your- 
self at my risk. 


Mail Coupon 







Cc. 

Adler, Pres. 

Adlér Mfg. Co,, 

, 2133 W. ChestnutSt., Loutsyville, Ky, 

send me—FREE—your wonderfal 

Organ Book. { 
rf 
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| ADDRESS : . ateall 
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Watchthe 
Other Fellow 


Squeal! 


I'm out with a smash fm the Jawto high prices 












never equalled in the history of this oldest and big- 
gest Direct Vehicle factory {n the world Send oa 
name now and I'll mail FREE the finest buggy cat- 
al 1 everissued and my new special pre-war Prices 


beating low figures. Any style vehicle you want. 


Get Pre-War 
Prices And BOH 
| Better From 


| NOW. 60 Days’ Road Test. Unlimited = 
| tee. Biggest savit you eves ma This a 

clal—right now er for the live man who gees a 
chance and takes it. Be that man. Send your name, 


The D. T. Bohon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 


HOW BEES PAY 


in oney. tn money, in more and better 
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frat Sochesoing is the biggest 

pe the farm. Easy learn, email 

ex te start, & good-sized boy can easily 

eed og a small aplery. Our SO veces thee 
experience a i 

2 ww -Y fren ‘booklet, *: Bess for 


catalog, both eram-full of bee infor 4 
The 0.1. RootCo., 284 Main 8i., Medina, Ohio 








° Kels, Mink and Maskrats in 
Catch Fish, fr. sa signe 


gatches them tite a 


de: price and free booklet on best bait ever 
Gacove: for attracti: all kinds of fish. Agents wanted. 
WALTON SUPPL ¥ CO., B28, St. Testa. Mo. 


én 

new Vani 
EL WIRE AP. It 
trap catches flies. Allsizes. Write 





Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 











Prepare for Plant Diseases 
i—Spray Solutions 


HE losses from diseases in the 

home garden are often discourag- 

ing and deter many from putting 
forth more effort towards making a 
better garden. There is no time at 
which vegetables 
are immune from 
attack by diseases, 
though some kinds 
are more suscepti- 
ble than others and 
diseases are more 
troublesome at 
some seasons than 
others. 


és The standard 
MR. NEWMAN spray for plant dis- 
eases is the Bordeaux mixture. 

Stock solutions may be made now 
for the season’s operations and kept on 
hand for use when needed. To make 
this solution, dissolve bluestone (cop- 
per sulphate) in water at the rate of 
one pound of bluestone to one gallon 
of water. Use only wooden, glass, 
copper, or earthenware vessels. Place 
the bluestone in a cloth bag and sus- 
pend it for a few hours just under the 
surface of the water. Then slake one 





pound of fresh stone lime for each 
pound of bluestone, adding enough 
water to make one gallon for each 


pound of lime used. Thus if you use 
four pounds of bluestone you will have 
four gallons of lime solution. 


To prepare the spray for use, put one 
quart of the bluestone solution and 
ten quarts. of water in the sprayer 
tank. Start the pump with a stream, 
not a spray nozzle, and with good 
pressure direct the stream back into 
the tank. Then while the pump is run- 
ning strong, pour in slowly one quart 
of the lime solution. Pour the lime 
water slowly and let it enter the liquid 
in the tank at the same point where 
the bluestone spray is being pumped 
in. This insures quick and thorough 
mixing. After the mixing is complete, 
continue to pump the solution back 
into itself for a minute or two. Give 
careful attention to straining. 

Do not use muddy water. Well water 
is better than yarm stream or tank 
water. 

Spray as soon as the dilution is 
made, since it should be applied while 
fresh. ‘ 

Another way for mixing the solution 
is this: Add 3 quarts of water to 1 
quart of bluestone stock solution and 3 
quarts of water to 1 quart of lime 
stock solution Pour these together, 
slowly and stir vigorously all the 
while. (For large quantities of spray 
material increase the ‘two solutions by 
any equal number of gallons desired). 
If one ounce of arsenate of lead 
powder (or two ounces of arsenate of 
lead paste) is added to this solution, it 
becomes highly effective in destroying 
chewing insects. A little more than a 
teaspoonful of nicotine sulphate added 
to 8 quarts of the mixture will be ef- 
fective against sucking insects 


I1.—Dusting 


OR caterpillars, ‘beetles, and other 
chewing insects poison powder ap- 
plied with force is one of the easiest 
and most effective means of control, 
and every gardener should be provided 
with a dust gun. Mix one part of ar- 
senate-of lead powder with 8 parts of 
air-slaked lime or finely sifted ashes or 
road dust. Apply liberally and prefer- 
ably when the plants are wet with 
dew. 
11].—For Plant Lice 

ANY gardeners have difficulty in 
controlling this insect. This is ef- 
fective: Dissolve 1 ounce of soap in a 
pint of water. Dissolve 1 teaspoonful 
of nicotine sulphate in a pint of water. 
Mix well and add three quarts to make 
a gallon. Spray with force, .using a 
fine nozzle. If leaf tobacco is avail- 
able, it makes a good substitute for the 
nicotine sulphate, if properly prepared. 
Boil 1 pound of tobacco in water for 
half an hour, strain and add water to 
raise to 2 or 3 gallons. It is then ready 
for use. These two solutions may also 
be used with some effect against the 








A New Book On 
Ditching 


The Hercules Powder Co. has published a new 75-page 
book Send for it today if you 
want to find out more about ditching with dynamite. 


“Land Development’’ 


Ittells you how to use Hercules 60% Straight Nitrogly- 
cerin to drain your low land, to change stream courses, 
and clean out old ditches. You alone can do the work 
of a half dazen men with picks and shovels—and there 
will be no spoil banks to be carted away. Hercules 
makes a clean ditch. 

“Land Development’ contains complete information 
about dynamite for stumping, tree planting, and boulder 
It is profusely illustrated with photo- 
You should have it. 


blasting as well. 
graphs and diagrams. 


HERCULES POWDER. CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Alas. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 




















harlequin or calico bugs. 


AVERY SHAWNEE JR. 


DOVBLE PITMAN DRIVE 


PLANTER 


Planting 


Conditions 


“SHAWNEE JR.” with Duplex Hopper 
OPENER EQUIPMENT 
Furnished with Bull Tongue or Sword Opener. 


HOPPER EQUIPMENT 
Furnished with Combination (CottonandCorn), 
Single Seed or Duplex Hopper. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS 


h . INCORPORATED 
Praricipal Trade Conters LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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5666 lbs 
soe 


ares ty Ala.-Ark.- 


Florida. 


PRODUCTION of MILK 


Average Cow inthe 
and Countries 


oa 4750 : 
> 4is0 2 
3, P sion tp Feat N.J-R.I-Washgn 
<28508 Dare ~Idaho-Me>Munn-Nev.-NH> Ohio: Ver} 
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b260F Colorado=Del.* lowa-Ky.-NC. anche “W.Vir. 


Missouri= Tenn 


Prepared by the Dairy Division, 
U. &. 


United States 


PW, wew..s 
MILK COW 37,384 LBS, 
Dist.of Columbia 













Conn> NY.- Mass.-Oregon- Wis. 





- Miss. 


Departmen, of Agricultere.’ 











Not More Cows—But 
Better Cows 


Compare the average yearly milk production in the United 
States, of 3,527 Ibs. per cow, with that of other countries 
You will see at a glance that one of the 
greatest means of increasing dairy profits is in obtaining 


shown above. 


better cows. 
The cheapest and best way of getting 
raise them. 


splendid feed when properly fed. 
prove your herd at very little cost. 


A De Laval Separator is valued chiefly because it separates 
cream—a cash crop—better, quicker, cheaper and without 
waste. But of almost equal importance is the skim-milk it 
gives, which will replace your present cows with better cows; 
or as Pren Moore of the University of Idaho says, ‘‘when 
fed to laying hens will bring you as much money as the orig- 
inal butter-fat;"* while it is without equal for growing pigs. 

Milk, butter, eggs, poultry and pork, the best payi 
a De Laval helps make them possible and more profitable. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


Use a good bill, keep the best calves from your 
best cows and raise them on De Laval skim-milk, which is a 
In this way you can im- 





FREE! This littl booklet tells 
you how to raise fine calves on 
De Laval separated skim-mitk. 
It ie simple and practical. Sent 
free on request fo your acarest 
De Laval office. 


better cows is to 


crops— 





Sen Franciece 
61 Beale Street 
The original cream separator. 
Over 2,500,000 in daily use; 
about as many as all tbe rest 
combined. Has won 1,09! grand 
and: firet prizes at every impor- 
tant exposition. Skims cleaner, 
turns easier and lasts longer than 
any other. The world's standard. 
Pays for itecii. Sold on casy 
terms. See your De Laval Agent 
er write for information. 














WARNING! 


Say ‘‘Bayer’ 


Unless you’see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ 


SPIRIN 


’ when you buy Aspirin. 





on tablets, you are 


not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








PATTERSON-BALDWIN CO., LIBERTY, N. Cc. 
bes: 


More Power-= 
Less Cost— 

Engine Prices Lower ! 
Pulls 2. 76 Now $39.96 


erose: Gasoline. 2H-P 
S 4 . 4H-P (Pulle5.8 )\Now 79.50 


H-P 
Cenload tet to PBG. 12 H-P (Pulls 14.5 Row oe 50 
WriteforCATALOG. 30 H-P (Pulls 35. ) Now 625.00 
@ WITTE 


ENGINE WORKS, 









2350 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
2350 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 










‘Southern Little Gardens-for 
April 


Still Time to Plan for More Beauty in 1922 
By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


WAS delayed in setting out shrubs; 
I you know how things go sometimes, 
but I wanted the work done this 
spring, so I’ve been chancing it. Lots 
of the things were in full bloom, but I 
cut them back half 
ay, had them 
lifted with plenty 
of earth, selected a 
cloudy day with 
newspaper predic- 
tions of a West In- 
dian hurricane, and 
went to work. The 





rains came almost 

as soon as the 

Se plants were in the 

MRS. PATTERSON ground and what 
will happen when the usual spring 
drouth sets in, I don’t know. But up 
to date, spireas, japonicas, forsythias, 
Judas trees and dogwood are going 
about their business of putting out 


new leaves and look as flourishing as if 
they were among the earliest settlers 
in their new home. 

* * x 

I believe plants can be set out any 
old time except during midsummer 
heat, if they can be moved quickly 
from one place to another so the roots 
haven't time to dry out. Of course 
fall and early spring are the best 
btimes, but times can’t always be 
chosen. It’s a sort of now or never; if 
not “never,” a long delay. So my ad- 
vice is to pitch in and plant whenever 
the shrubs can be had and then attend 
to them careiully the first summer. 
It’s the nature of a plant to live and 
only idiots need minute directions. It’s 
simple enough. All plants live by their 
roots just as we do by our mouths and 
if the roots are carefully placed so they 
can get to the soil and it is rich enough 
to feed them, that is all there is to it. 
I am writing this because so many 
“directions” discourage people and they 
think it takes a lot of brain power to 
get flower-gardens started. It does 
not. 

-_ 

It’s a mighty good plan, if you live 
in the country, to take along a trowel 
whenever you go anywhere and if used 
judiciously, a collection of flowers will 
soon repay your foresight. Now “ju- 
diciously” doesn’t mean cleaning up the 
neighbors, which is the way it sounds. 
But often in passing through woods, 
there are ferns and wild flowers in 
greatest profusion that no one cares if 
you get; often people would gladly 
give you’ flowers but haven’t time to 
chase around after a hoe to dig them 
and if your trowel is handy, you feel 
there is no trouble to others and off 
you go rejoicing. It’s a mighty mean 
person who won't give flowers, but it’s 
a selfish one who expects to upset a 
household having them dug for him. 
One person wouldn’t matter, but doz- 
ens take about all the time there is, 
and most of us are very busy. So take 
your own trowel and hoe if you want 
flowers. 

ek &, 

The best way that I know to have a 
beautiful place is to move your rock- 
ing chair to the front gate, sit down 


peacefully arid imagine all sorts of 
ways of doing the grounds. Begin 
with the barn and woodshed. They are 


necessary but not overly beautiful, yet 
they can be made so by judicious 
planting. Group trees in front of them 
and in front of the trees, blossoming 
shrubs, lilacs, cedars. Cedars are not 
blossoming shrubs, but mixed in they 
add greatly to the general effect and 
help out in the winter when most oi 
us are feeble minded anyway. I cer- 
tainly am. Dogwoods are always 
lovely and can also be had for the 
grubbing. With barn and outhouses 
hidden from view, the next thing is to 


mass shrubs against the porch so as 
to cover the ugly brick foundation. 
low growing shrubs should be selec- 


ted. Evergreens are best for all the 
year but are always expensive. Spirea, 
forsythia,’ bush ‘jasmine and _ pyrus 
japonica are all good for the front of 
the porch and all look well together 





when in bloom—red, yellow and white. 





Of course even while writing this t 
know perfectly well that no man living 


can look at grass on his lawn and not 
get perfectly feverish to see it trans- 
ferred to the inside of his calf and colt 


I don’t know what to — the woman 
who adores a pretty me and would 
almost sell her soul to weed one. That 
feeling in man is as old as humanity. 
Didn’t Adam have Eve’s garden full of 
animals? And all his descendants are 
just like the old man. Its either kill 
your husband or the calves and colts 
There seenis to be no other alternative. 
Its beyond me to advise which is bet- 
ter, but certainly it’s one or the other. 

Good luck anyway, and if your final 
decision gets you in jail for murder, 
make the best of it and start a Civic 
League there for the beautifying of 
home grounds. 

. + + 


I hope you have a lot of the hardy 
old fashioned chrysanthemums, the lit- 
tle button variety that you see in coun- 
try gardens and that are so satisfac- 
tory, and bloom along regardless of 
neglect and stray calves and colts and 
dog fights and drouth. I am trying to 
get a collection and the only way I 
know is to stop at the first farm house 
where you see them and beg a root or 
two. They are worth their weight in 
gold, and they last so long in water by 
cutting the stems back and changing 
the water. And coming year after 
year if they once get a good start, puts 
them .almost in the class with peonies 

—almost—not quite. Peonies really— 
for sheer beauty—stand alone. 

1* = 

There is a beautiful tradition about 
the first chrysanthemum and how it 
got its name. You know at first it 
was single, with petals in rays like a 
star. The story goes that when the 
wise men followed the star to Bethle- 
hem, they went first to the king’s house 
to find the Holy Child, for surely a star 
must herald the birth of the greatest of 
earth. But the palace was dark, so 
they knew there was no rejoicing 
there, and they. went to the castle of 
the prince next in rank to the king, and 
it also was dark. Then they journeyed 
to the home of the greatest noble, with 
the same.result. By this time, they 
were in despair. Where could they find 
the wondrous Babe of Bethlehem 
whose birth was heralded by the star 
that had led them? All at once they 
uttered cries of joy for there around 
the stable whither they had wandered, 
were strange flowers, white and shin- 
ing and rayed like the star. “Here is 
the Christ-child,” they said, “for here 
is His star blossoming on the earth 
that His presence has hallowed.” So 
they entered the stable carrying their 
gifts and ever since the flower. has 
borne the name they gave it “chrysan- 
themum” or the “Christ-flower.” 


What Farmers Think 


BEGAN farming 10 years ago, and 

at that time I began reading your val- 
uable paper. I don’t know how to figure 
how much The Progressive Farmer has 
been worth to me. I hear so many peo- 
ple say, “I believe so and so” about their 
farm problems, and many times they are 
badly mistaken about even the very 
commonest problems coming up on the 
farm. I feel the day has passed for 
farmers to “believe” things pertaining 
to their farms, or at least they should 
not “believe” it more than one time; 
for with the aid of The Progressive 
Farmer and our experiment stations, 
we can soon know instead of “believe.” 
—T. L. Arnold, Mantee, Miss. 

cs 


In my opinion one of our greatest 
sins is clearing so much land. It would 
be a great deal better, plainly speak- 
ing, left in forest because timber is be- 
coming very scarce and field crops are 
becoming very abundant. If we de- 
stroy all of the forests and wear out 
all the land, which there is some tend- 
ency to do, we will soon have a scar- 
city of both forests and field crops— 
and then——. —J. E. Latham, Greens- 
boro, N, C. 
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$225°°A MONTH 
IN HIS SPARE TIME 
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Rev. J. C. Long of Philadelphia, Miss., (70 
years old) made this much in Jan. 1922, selling 
our monuments to friends in his spare time. 

Our monuments are better finished, more 
expertly carved than those of small firms. No 
trouble to sell. 


. 

No Investment But Time! 

Only investment a 2c stamp with which to 
send for agency contract and handsome design 
book, showing every price and style design. 

Every family in your town is a prospect. 
Everybody buys monuments, and ours are 
the best to be had at the lowest prices. Big 
Commissions! We pay freight. 

We want agents in every open county in 
the South. 
Don't delay this opportunity to make big 
extra money. 


Consumers’ Monument Co. 
Box 20 Bali Cround Ga. 








The “American 
Tractor Special” 


G=tT an “American Tractor Special” 
saw mill. Hitch it to your tractor or 
farmengine. Turntreesintohigh priced 
lumber for your own use or for salein 
your local market. No special experi- 
encenecessary. Thisprofitablesideline 
helps to keep your men, machinery and 
money busy the year ‘round. “Ameri- 
can” saw mills are internationally 
known for their quality. Write today 
for the “American "’ booklet. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
126 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Here {s the greatest money saving sale 
you ever heard of. Prices cut to the boneon Fences, 
(7) mm Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint, 


GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 

Don’t epend a cent until you get my prices, 
You'll be surprised when you compare with 
others. Remember I pay freight and sell only 
direct from my factories to you, 


BARGAIN om 

342i FREE oF sic sancans 
LULLED Tee.erester’ hergats, book, ever printed, 
Get your eause Gee peetel cael mail NOW. Jim Brown, Pres, 


Prices dropped to the bottom, 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 374 , Cleveland, Ohio 







BROWNS 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


Tei tmadetie PRICES "WAY DOWN 
UE e! We've knocked the bottom out 
Direct! of high cost of fence building. 

we We Pay the Freight and save 

2 you money. Here's a man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


r. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Oklia., 
writes: ‘“‘! found all the Fence as 
or better than | expected. Isaved 
28.65 on my $75.00 order.” ‘ 
You will never know how much youcansavethruour 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
elling plan unti! you get our free catalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 





















« FREE CATALOGUE 
tomobile Accessories 
Write for it Now~Hundreds of Ba rgaine 


SPARH PLUGS 
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" A. C. TITAN 63c—CHAMPION X 47¢ 
Post paid—Send your order now--Save money 


THE BERMAN BUMILLER 
GSe 452K mains  CRULER CO. 


rite today for full particulars, . 








| HOW FARMERS MAKE EXTRA | 
MONEY 


Building a Permanent Shelled 
Peanut Trade 


HERE lives in our community a 

farmer known to most of us as 
Davis the Peanut Man, and who is a 
successful salesman of the toothsome 
goober. Mr. Davis probably sells more 
peanuts than any man in western Ar- 
kansas, yet he sells most of them to 
buyers he never sees. 

Our peanut man is a seller of shelled 
nuts. only, and does most of his busi- 
ness by mail. Starting a few years ago 
with the product from a few acres he 
has increased the business until now 
he sells each year the nuts harvested 
from many acres of his own and those 
of neighboring farmers. 

Davis got into the shelled peanut 
game when he found that the market 
prices on the peanut of commerce were 
not satisfactory. He sought a more 
profitable avenue for the disposal of 
his goober crop and discovered that 
many users of peanuts would use more 
if it were not for the tedious labor of 
shelling. He secured a small hand 
sheller and experimented by offering a 
few shelled nuts to Mena consumers. 

The home folks liked the shelled kind 
so well that Mr. Davis believed and 
rightly, too, that others would appre- 
ciate them. He placed a small adver- 
tisement in papers circulating outside 
the home community and the responses 
received proved the correctness of his 
theory. The peanut man now has a 
mail order business in shelled nuts that 
gets larger year by year. 

To pel increase the popularity of 
shelled peanuts Mr. Davis had printed 
a small pamphlet which contained re- 
cipes giving different ways of using the 
nuts. This has proved one of his best 
advertisements. He sends out nothing 
but the best shelled nuts. The broken 
and immature kernels are kept at home 
and used mainly as feed for stock. 

ROBERT M. BERRY. 

Polk County, Ark. 


A Busy Patch of Ground That Paid 


AST spring we planted some early 

White Dent corn near the barn for 
roasting ears and to feed the work 
stock. Peas were planted in every row 
of this corn. The corn made good 
and the pea3 were very fine the last of 
July. As the corn had all been cut from 
this small piece of ground, the pea 
vines were.cut for hay, for which we 
had nice dry weather to save it. 
We then decided to plant a fall turnip 
patch there, and in August barnyard 
manure was scattered over the land 
and plowed in well, then harrowed 
and reharrowed with a section harrow. 
We then used a hay rake to get all 
grass off. The third day of September 
the turnips were planted in rows, but 
qwing to such a dry fall we did not get 
a good stand but the greens were up 
and ready to eat in three weeks. Be- 
ing on the roadside we had lots of calls 
for the greens from people passing. Be- 
sides what we used and gave away, we 
sold $48 worth of turnips and greens, 
from that one little piece of ground, af- 
ter getting a crop of corn and peas 
from it. We also banked enough of 
turnips to last us until the first of Feb- 
ruary. It pays to look after the 
patches. We get our living from them. 

W. &. P. 


What a Half-acre Will Do 


PLANTED one-half acre in turnips 

and rutabagas the last of July, and 
mixed some collard seed with the other 
seed in my sower. I thinned out the 
turnips and later pulled out the ruta- 
bagas. I got $75 for them. Now I am 
selling the collards which will bring 
the sales from this one-half acre to 
near $100, besides having all we 
wanted for home use, and there are 
some left which I will feed to cattle 
and sheep which I expected to use 
them for when I planted, but as greens 
were scarce I found a ready sale for 
them. J. G. PAGE. 





[JNcLE Ab says: Opportunity can’t 
escape the fellow who watches for 
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opportunity to grow more and bigger ears per acre. It 
done by more accurate, even planting of the 
seed and by more timely and thorough cultivation of the plants. 


"Te corn season ahead presents to the corn grower an 


can be 






International and P&O 
Corn Cultivators 


evil the necessary variety to meet every man’s needs. 
The 4 different styles include walkers and riders; shovel, 
disk and surface cultivators; l- and 2-row sizes. Gang 
equipment for any soil or crop requirement. All Interna- 
tional and P&O cultivators are simple in construction, 
practical, light in weight and draft, easy for a man or boy 
to handle, famous for-clean work. 









The McCormick - Deering Dealer can furnish you 
with a most efficient cultivator, just as you will him 
able to equip you with whatever other machines you will be 
requiring for the 1922 summer season. He sella the time- 
tried and trusted McCormick-Deering line of farm-operating 
equipment. It. will pay you to call on him early. For a 
catalog on nas ho fe O corn cultivators or on 
other machines, drop a line to the address below. 












INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO uncommonareor USA 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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it and seeks it. 


WATER 


For the Whole Family 








_ FAIRBANKS- MORSE | 
‘HOME WATER PLANT 


This assures home water service from shallow well, cistern or spring 
at the lowest possible cost. It is wonderfully compact — specially de- 
signed and constructed to SATISFY the great demand for an outfit 
that pute water “at the turn of a faucet” just where you need it 
every day. 


‘Your Dealer Will Prove This 


He’ll show you a plant that’s in a class by itself—a plant he offers 
you as the one best investment after critically checking it with all 


others. 
$/5750 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers — Chicago 
Southern Branches: Atlanta; Dallas; Jacksonville; New Orleand 


F. 0. B. Factory 
Add Freight to Your Town 
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That Deposit Pays 


The Biggest Interest of All 


Each bag of high-grade fertili- 
zer (200 Ibs.) applied to the acre, 
with | cultural conditions, 
should increase your yield of 
seed Cotton 200 Ibs. 


For every bag to 
an acre of Tobac- 
co you should get 
100 lbs. more of 
high grade leaf. 
It’s a pretty good 
trade to swap 
about 4 dollars’ 
worth of V-C Fer- 
tilizers for 200 Ibs. 
of seed Cotton or 100 Ibs. of 
‘Tobacco. 

Your profit comes not only 
from increased yields but also 
from the higher quality of the 
crop. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


V-C Sales Offices 


Richmond, Va. Charleston, 8. C. Columbus, Ga 

Norfolk, Va. Columbia, 8. C. Gainesville, Fla. Jackson, Miss Baltimore, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. Atlanta, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. Birmingham, Ala. Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Durham, N. C. Athens, Ga. Sanford, Ga. Mobile, Ala. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Savannah, Ga. emphis, Tenn. Montgomery, Ala. New York City 






V-C 


Fertilizers 








Low grade tobacco is not prof- 
itable—high grade Tobacco 


ys. 
It's the extra yield and the high 
quality which V-C Fertilizer 
adds that makes 
the real profit in 
farming. 
A deposit of V-C 
Fertilizer pays the 
biggest interest of 
anything on the 
farm. 
Write our Agri- 
cultural Service 
Bureau for suggestions on how 
to use fertilizer most profitably. 
Ask for our V-C Crop Books 
on Cotton and Tobacco. 


Address any V-C Office. 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 











Apply 100 pounds of Arca- 
dian per acre to cotton soon 
after chopping or at the time 
of second cultivation. 


Apply same amount to corn 
when from knee to waist 
high. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia contains 25 units of 


Berkeley, Cal. 
‘Medina, O. 


The 





TOP-DRESSING TALK 


— 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Push your cotton to early maturity 
and beat the Boll Weevil. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK 





ammonia. It is the only 
top-dressing fertilizer that 
is fine and dry, all soluble, 
quick acting, and lasting. 
It is low priced per pound 
of actual plant food. 


Order from your dealer and 
write for Bulletin 69, “More 
Cotton.” 


Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Company 











Remember, you must mention The Progressive Farmer when you 


our guarantee does not protect you. 


———- 





write an, sduertiver, or 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Use and Care of Farm 
Machinery in April 


By G. H. ALFORD 


ARMERS are all working in the 

fields from early till] preparing 
the seed bed, planting and cultivating. 
It is true that many farmers failed to 
do much needed re- 
pair work during 
the winter months, 
but it is too late to 
do more than put 
the implements in 


iate 


ly satisfactory 





work. The fact of 

ft the business is such 

—~- work now should 
MR. ALFORD 


be done only while 
it is raining or when it is too wet to 
work in the field. 

* * * 

Rainy days should be utilized to re- 
pair and oil harness, to clean and 
smooth the shoulder pads and collars, 
to repair single-trees and clevices and 
to clean, sharpen and oil the plows 
and machines. & 

A dull share will not penetrate hard 
ground and always gives trouble in a 
soil which scours with difficulty. There 
should be at least two points for every 
plow and the points not in use should 
be kept sharp at all times and ready 
for use. A good blacksmith can show 


any intelligent farmer how to sharpen, . 


set and harden a plow point in a very 
short time. 
* * * 

The plow, harrow and _ cultivator 
should be removed from the ground at 
noon and night. The plow and the 
teeth of the harrow and shovels of the 
cultivator should be cleaned every 
night and the moldboard of the plow 
greased with crude oil or axle grease. 
The plow, the harrow or the cultiva- 
tor are often left in the ground or on 
freshly plowed land at noon or night 
and heavy rains fall and they remain 
there for several days. 

_ 


If the harrows and cultivators are 
not in tip-top condition, it will pay well 
to take them to pieces while it is rain- 
ing or during wet days, examine every 
part carefully, straighten all bent 
parts, remove all rust, sharpen the 
teeth and shovels, put them together 
again and tighten all nuts. Such work 
should, of course, be done during the 
winter months, but spare time can now 
be used to good advantage in doing 
such work. 

ee 

All oil holes should be kept clean by 
the occasional use of gasoline. If the 
implement or machine is put away for 
a week or more at any time, it is ad- 
visable to oil the well-cleaned bearings 
with a mixture of lard and kerosene, 
having the proportions so that the fluid 
will permeate all the parts and then 
harden. This forms a coating over the 
metal parts which prevents rust. 

- é& & 


A small stock of bolts and taps of 
different sizes should be kept on every 
farm to make repairs. If the owner of 
a mowing machine will see to it that a 
small supply of knife heads, rivets, sec- 
tions, ledger plates, wearing plates and 
guards is on hand at all times, he will 
have very little worry during the har- 
vest season. This is also true of other 
machinery on the farm. 

ee ¢ 

Bolts should be carefully examined 
occasionally and kept tight at all times. 
Lubricating oil and axle grease should 
also be used liberally. Loose bolts are 
often the cause of broken parts, and 
the lack of lubricating oil causes rapid 
wear and at the same time the teams 
suffer on account of unnecessarily 
heavy burdens. 

* * 

The soil should be firm and the sur- 
face of the soil should be stirred for 
say two inches deep at planting time. 
The disk, the spring-tooth, the peg- 
tooth or the Acme harrow should al- 
ways be used at or just before planting 
time to prepare tke soil for the seed. 
The peg-tooth should always be run 
diagonally across #ll beds at planting 
time to put all cfods and trash into; the 
watt fiitrows' sc ‘thatthe ‘cotton, qorn, 


condition to do fair= 


_be rushed to keep the 


sorghum, peanuts and other crops may 
be cultivated to the best advantar: 
while young by the use of the p: 
tooth harrow. 


e ¢-s 
Fertilizer hoppers are made ior 
planters by means of which fertilizer 


may be applied in the rows at plant 
time. This is a great labor-saving 
tachment. Special bean or pea 
pers may be secured to put 
planter when it is desired to drill t 
kinds of seed in the same row at 
operation. 


on 


i: 
Land varies in fertility, even in 

same field, and for this reason it is b 
to use a planter that can be adjusted 
to plant hills close together or iar 
apart, and to drop two, three, four or 
more seed in each hill, Plates can be 
obtained with each planter for plant- 
ing every known variety of seed. 

* * 


No argument is necessary to con- 
vince intelligent farmers that big 
plump seed will produce much larger 
crops than undersized, poorly devel- 
oped seed. Weeds have no place in 
planting seed. All trash, such as straw 








and sticks that tend to clog the planter, * 


seeder or drill, and make uneven seed- 
ing, should be removed from planting 
seed. The fanning mill removes all 
light, poorly developed seed, weed seed 
and all kinds of trash. It is a simple, 
practical and inexpensive thing to 
clean and grade planting seed and now 
is the time to get busy with the fan- 
ning mill or seed grader. 
se 4 


All seed come up quicker, grow fas- 
ter and mature sooner when planted in 
a firm seed bed; consequently, it is 
not wise to plant cotton, corn or other 
crops on freshly plowed ground. When 
the ground has been flat-broken for 
some time before planting, it is always 
advisable to use the disk harrow or 
spring-tooth harrow to thoroughly 
pulverize the surface and to destroy all 
grass and weeds. When beds have been 
made for some time before planting, it 
is usually necessary to pulverize the 
surface of the beds and detroy all 
weeds and grass. The beds may be 
put in first-class condition for seed by 
arranging the disk harrow for an in- 
throw and adjusting the inner ends of 
the gangs considerably higher than the 


outer, 
s+ * 


Many thousands of acres of cotton, 
corn, and other crops will be given the 
first cultivation during the month of 
April, and let us not forget that the 
cheapest and best cultivation given 
such crops as corn, cotton, peanuts and 
sorghum while young is that which is 
given with a section peg-tooth lever 
harrow.* 

* * & 

Farmers who depend on _ turning 
plows, scooters, solid sweeps and hoes 
to keep the weeds and grass down are 
almost certain to get in the grass if the 
weather is at all unfavorable. These 
implements are entirely too slow. The 
lever peg-tooth harrow and the one- 
row cultivator should be used to en- 
able a man to do the maximum amount 


of work. 
* * * 


The one-horse farmer cannot use the 
one-row riding cultivator, but he 
should use side harrows, V-harrows, 
spring-tooth harrows, the weeder and 
other one-horse cultivators when culti- 
vating his crop. The turn plow, the 
bull tongue, and the solid sweep should 
never be used in cultivating crops ex- 
cept when grass is so large and rains 
so frequent that burying vegetation 
the only means of killing it. 

* * & 

Probably two-thirds of our corn, 
cotton, and other field crops suffer 
from weeds and grass, especially early 
in the season. 
tivation kills the weeds and grass in 
the sprout and keeps a soil mulch 
spread over the land. No crop should 
be stunted, but the cultivators she'd 
; idle pla: ; 


growing in a hurry. : 


The right kind of cul- : 











































Saturday, April 1, 1922 


Growing Hay Crops in the Pied- 
mont and Mountain Regions 


READER of The Progressive Farm- 
er has a permanent meadow origi- 
nally seeded with timothy, herds grass, 
and common red clover, and from which 
hay has been cut for 
three years, that is 
getting thin, the 
grass plants giving 
way to weeds-~ in 
spots. 
He wishes to know 
if it would be prac- 


tical to disk this 
field, sow more grass 
seed, fertilize with 





MR. FRENCH acid phosphate and 
nitrate of soda. I 
do not think the results obtained by this 
practice would be satisfactory. In my 
judgment far better results would follow 
if the field were well prepared in the 
spring, a crop of soy beans planted in 
rows 30 inches apart and cultivated three 
or four times, running the cultivators 
once in each row in each cultivation. If 
an early variety of soys be used, the 
crop will be ready to harvest for hay by 
September 1 and a good clean seed bed 
be ready for seeding with grass by mid- 
September. This if fertilized with 300 
pounds per acre of acid phosphate when 
the seed is sowed and an application of 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda be made 
the fotlowing March—applying when the 
grass plants are not wet with dew or 
rain—should insure a fine crop of good 
clean grass and clover hay. It is only 
occasionally that a piece of land will be 
found on which hay will succeed hay to 
good advantage without one intervening 
crop of other nature and this had best 
be a clean cultivated crop, for this will 
tend to destroy much weed and wild 
grass seed, thus insuring a better quality 
of native hay. I think we of the South- 
east who grow grass at all generally try 
to keep our land in meadow too many 
years. The great majority of our soils 
during a 10-year period will produce a 
greater tonnage of hay if broken and re- 
seeded two or three times during that 
period with a rest crop between the grass 
hay crops, than they will if kept in grass 
the entire time—even if it were possible 
to do this, which it generally is not. The 
soil seems to like a little variety in its 
work—not necessarily a complete rest 
but a change and a cultivated crop of 
soy beans dropped in now and then seems 
to meet this need of the soil very well. 





There has been so much written in the 
farm papers recently concerning the vel- 
vet bean as a land improver and forage 
crop that many of our upper Piedmont 
and mountain farmers have been writing 
asking what I think about the planting 
of this crop for winter grazing, as can 
be done in the sandy soil sections to the 
South of us. This, along with its soil- 
improving function is perhaps its great- 
est point of advantage over some of our 
smaller growing legumes. Soy beans 
harvested for hay and the mixing of 
grass hay and red clover to be handled 
in the same manner, with Japan clover 
for pasture and on rich moist spots for 
hay also, and the legume crops, the upper 
Piedmont and mountain farmers should 
tie to. They are safe and sure almost 
every year. On our heavy soils and hav- 
ing our wet winters to contend with, I 
do not think we of the hills will ever be 
able to make profitable winter pastures 
of summer-grown legume crops. We can 
secure considerable winter grazing from 
heavy sods of herds grass and timothy 
and from blue grass and we will do well, 
[ think, to continue to do as we have 
been doing profitably—that is, making 
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Score Cards 


OU know the score cards used by the agricultural college 
people for judging poultry, livestock, or home products. 


Were you—or a group of dentists—to make a score card to 
help select the best tooth paste for the whole family, you proba- 
bly would make one like the “Dentifrice Score Card” shown here. 
And when you compare the various tooth pastes you, like most 
dentists, would give the high score to Colgate’s. 


COLGATE’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes’’ and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Here are some of the reasons why Colgate’s stands first in the 
choice of farm people and dentists, 

Non-Gritty—Colgate’s is made of Gna,cpesially proeaned chalke-no 
grit. The U.S. Health Service says a dentifrice should not be gritty. 
No Drugs—Colgate’s has no drugs or chemicals which harm 
mouth or gum tissues. 

Safe—Colgate’s is safe—no harsh grit. 

Cleans—Colgate’s loosens clinging particles and washes them away. 
Flavor—Colgate’s has a delicious flavor which makes tooth brush- 
ing a pleasure. Use Colgate’s after every meal. ‘ 
Container—Colgate’s comes out like aribbon—lies flat onthe brush. 
Price—Colgate’s costs only 25c for a LARGE tube. Why pay more? 








More dentists recommend Colgate’s than any 
other dentifrice. If your store doesn’t have all 
the Colgate products mentioned in the coupon, 
check those desired and mail it to us as indicated. 


x 
CLEANS 
TEETH ‘ 
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RIGHT 









COLGATE 
& CO, 


Farm Household, 
Dept. 93 


199 Fulton Street, 
New York, N.Y, 
' Please send me samples of | 
the I 


following articles. I en- 
close the amount of stamps 
iq Shown for each. one checked, 


i Face Powder. . . . . 6c 
Baby Talc. .... 
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Shaving Cream . ... de 
Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 
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DRESS SHIRT FREE 
| Fine Serge Pants —\, = 
BARGAIN Inne 














Wie Now $3°S /'n 
Postage | 





our summer-grown legumes into first- | 


class hay with which to supplement our 
silage, corn fodder, and sod pastures. 
A. L. FRENCH. 


Editor’s Note-—This is another of the 
several unpublished articles in our files 
from the late A. L. French. These ar- 
ticles will be published in the order of 
their timeliness. You will find each of 
these articles carries a message of de- 
cided present-day importance. 


New Fair Association Organized 


T= Carolina-Virginia Fair Associa- 
tion has been organized at Mount 
Airy, N. C., to take the place of the 
old Surry County Fair. 


The Surry County Fair has always 
received much support not only from 
surrounding counties in North Caro- 
lina but from surrounding counties in 
Virginia. 








SEND NO MONEY 
Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues offered to readers of this 
paper, Will send this splendid 
air of serge pants and with it 
this fine negligee shirt FREE--- 
without asking for one cent 
with the order. PANTS are 
made of extra quality blue serge, 
well tailored in every way. 
Extra heavy pocketing, all seams 
sgerged, no raw edges, bar tack- 
ing, strong belt straps. Waist 30 
to 44, inside seam length 80 to 36 
inches sure to give inseam 
length. SHIRT we give free is 
made of stri fine material, cut 
full and well made, COLORS--- 
Blue, Lavender, Green striped. 
SIZES--1444 to 17. 
GET A SHIRT FREE 
Just send your name and ad 
iving sizes wanted. We'll send 
th pants and shirt by parcel post 
prepaid. You pay mailman when 
delivered, Your money back if not 
pleased. Here is positively a bi 
$7.00 value for only $3.98. Sen 
as the number of free 
shirts is limited. Order 
by Na. 16 C40. 


HOWARD LUX CO., DEPT 16 








































See Page 4 Hog Cholera Now 


March 11th Issue Easily Prevented 


Progressive Farmer 
Big Kansas City Veterinary Associa- 


How many of the fruits men- 
tion Teaches Farmers How to Do 


tioned on that page, or in that 
issue, are on your place? Own Vaccinating Free of Charge 








Now turn to page 14—read the 


ia a = A hog raiser can easily, quickl 
fifth paragraph. Then write the ig Ba Bon ~~ 4 


and surely protect his herd of hogs 


letter that the P. F. advises—do from the ravages of aoe. a 
i hen v " ave ; through the codperation of Dr. R. E. 
* now, then you wont have a Naylor of the American Veterinary 
chance to regret. Supply Company. 


Heretofore there has been  prac- 
tically a trust controlling the price of 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum, but the ac- 
tion of Dr. Naylor and the American 
Veterinary Supply Co., changes all 
this. 


Ask the Nurseryman nearest 
you for advice anda catalog. 
BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 
Desk F, Lexington, Kentucky 
CHASE NURSERIES, 
Desk A, Chase, Alabama They will not omy supply you with 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, an Anti-Hog Cholera Scrum tat ts 


double tested at prices that will save 





Desk B. Augusta, Georgia Sa ie sgené . 
= you from 40 to 60 per cent, but also 
Successors to P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc, thoroughly instruct you in vaccina- 
W. T. HOOD & COMPANY, tion methods free of charge. This will 
Desk H Richmond, Virginia enable you to innoculate your herd 
“ against hog cholera at a saving of 50 

J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY to 100 per cent. 
4 " There can be no better serum than 
Desk E, Pomona, North Carolina that they supply because it is made 
SOUTHERN NURSERY co., under government ed gy a a 
then thoroughly tested under actua 
— ee, yee field conditions, making it the only 





Double Test Serum on the market. 
































CLEVELAND,O. J 
a — Fay Tle. adigene, te 
r. KN. S. ~waylor, ¢ crican *terin- 
° ary Supply Co., 102 American Bldg., 
‘ have a good reputation for Kansas City, Me, add get an inter: 
Advertised Products quality. erhey cost no more, esting folder on the prevention of Hog 
: . Cholera and special low price list 
often less, than the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be et / 
good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS ae 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 











Woutp you like to have a fertilizer factory on 
your farm? The Ohio Extension Service states 
the case correctly when it says: “Legumes are fer- 
tilizer factories right on the farm with no freight 
charges.” 


HE New York College of Agriculture-found that 

10,000 pounds of cow manure piled in the barn lot 
on April 22 had lost 4,785 pounds in weight and 32 
per cent of its plant food by October 24, six months 
later. Manure of necessity is worth more when it is 
fresh than at any other time. The sooner it is 
spread on the land, the more will be the benefit from 
it and the less will be the danger from disease. 


pyoktH Carolina lost one of its most useful sons 
in the recent death of Julian S. Carr, Jr., the 
famous Durham hosiery manufacturer. Mr. Carr 
not only built up a great industry, but he took a 
profound interest in the condition of his laborers and 
made an earnest effort to work out a practical 
and spiritual partnership between capital and labor. 
The South needs more manufacturing enterprises, 
and especially more manufacturers of Mr. Carr’s 
broad-visioned type, and his early death is a calam- 
ity to North Carolina. 


E CANNOT begin swatting the flies too early. 
As the Louisiana State Board of Health says, 
“If all winter flies were killed, none would be left 
to start new families when the warm weather 
comes.” The Kansas bard, Walt Mason, sets the 
same idea to music in the following memorable 
lines: 
“Oh, every fly that skips our swatters 
Will have five million sons and daughters, 
And countless first and second cousins; 
Of aunts and uncles, scores and dozens, 
And fifty-seven billion nieces; 
So knock the blamed thing all to pieces.” 


[' PAYS to raise hogs if right methods are used. 
It does not pay if the farmer tries to raise them 
the way his grandfather did. Mr. W. Parker, 
county agent, Sussex County, Va., gives a character- 
istic illustration. He writes: 

“A farmer, with whom I have spent much time 
this year try ing to get him to use _ better 
methods in the breeding and caring for his hogs, 
said to me this week: ‘Our hogs are doing 100 
per cent better since we have been keeping clean 
water and a mineral mixture before them all the 
time, and feeding them a balanced ration’.” 


N EVERY state so far, farmers have insisted on 
bankrupting themselves one time before finally 
surrendering to the logic of boll weevil conditions. 
Everywhere the feeling has been, “I will take one 
more last spree of all-cotton farming!” And every- 
where the result has been the same: such farmers 
have wound up with the delirium tremens of mort- 
gages and bankruptcy. Yet one of the leading men 
in one of our most endangered North Carolina coun- 
ties writes us: 

“T find our farmers inclined to take the gamb- 
ler’s chance on one more big crop of cotton. 
Please hit this inclination with all the force of 
your pen and as soon as you can.” 


HE cooperative marketing movement lost a great 

leader in the recent death of G. Harold Powell of 
California. As Wallace’s Farmer says: “His en- 
thusiasm and belief in coéperation were balanced by 
a cool recognition of its limitations and of its diffi- 
culties. Codperation to him was something that had 
to be based, not on stump speeches, but on careful 
surveys of the field to be served, on data dealing 
with production and sales, on an understanding and 


appreciation of codperative principles by farmers, 
and on managerial! skill that had knowledge back of 
it. This was what he believed, and this was why he 
succeeded.” 


NE critic of coOperative marketing says that the 

cotton marketing association should be required 
to market the same quantity of cotton each three 
months. But anybody should know that if there is 
a quarter when cotton factories are not running and 
prices are going down, down, down, it would be un- 
wise then to rush on the market the same quantity 
of cotton that would be sold in a time of prosperity 
and good prices. When a man buys stock in a cotton 
factory, he does not require a proviso that the man- 
agement must sell one-fourth of the cotton goods 
each*quarter, no matter what the conditions may be 
He trusts the common sense and business ability of 
the management. The same rule should apply when 
we hire experts to sell our cotton. To sell just as 
fast when markets are shot to pieces as when mar- 
kets are booming—this is not wise. But the asso- 
ciation will certainly be primarily a selling associa- 
tion rather than a holding association. 


Danger of a Big Cotton Crop 


E HAVE just asked the United States Census 
3ureau, Washington, D. C., which compiles 
the official figures on this. subject, to give us 
its statement of the carry-over of cotton in the 
United States each year for the last ten years. Di- 
rector W. N. Stewart gives us the following as the 
official government figures for each year as indi- 
cated 
Carry-over 50¢-Tb. Bales 
Aug. 31, 1912 . : : ; 1,776,885 
Aug. 31, 1913 .... ns A ere, 
Aug. 31, 1914 / cicavninss: Se 
July 31, 3,936,104 
3,139,709 
2,720,173 
we 3,450,188 
. 4,286,785 
3,563,162 
. 6,534,360 

There is of course much controversy as to the ab- 
Solute accuracy of carry-over statistics. But after 
making all allowance can at least 
be no question of the fact that the cafry-over last year 
was the largest on record. The final ginning figures 
just published indicate that the 1921 cotton crop was 
only bales against the December govern- 
ment-estimate of 8,340,000 bales. Nevertheless the 
carry-over was so large that the announcement of 
the final ginning figures had little effect on the mar- 
ket. 

Thus we see that with a crop of less than 8,000,000 
bales last year, cotton is not now bringing a price 
that will give the labor engaged in its production a 
fair living wage—judged by what labor in other 
industries gets. If the South should make 13,000,000 
bales this year, who can say how low prices might 
go? On the other hand, if the South will once 
again show its unwillingness to produce cotton until 
a profitable price is offered, this fact may go a long 
way toward stabilizing prices on a permanently fair 
basis. 


for error, there 


7,976,665 


In Borrowing, Always Try Your Bank 
First 


NE of the greatest curses of American agricul- 
Oe: has been the exorbitantly high interest 

farmers have had to pay on loans for nearly all 
purposes. 

One of the most important things for us to realize 
is that “time prices” are really a form of interest. 
Every farmer who pays time prices ought to esti- 
mate the increased cost on the basis of the length 
of time the account is to run, and then see just how 
much interest per annum he is paying. 

Some years ago The Progressive Farmer made an 
investigation covering twelve Southern states. We 
found that time prices averaged more than 23% per 
cent above cash prices. It was our belief that the 
average time price account runs about four months. 
Of course some early purchases run longer than 
eight months, but since more goods are really 
bought during the latter half of the credit period, we 
believe that four months may be taken as the credit 
period on an average item. Now if a man is paying 
234% per cent more for a product on four months 
time, it is the same as if he were paying 70 per cent 
a year for the use of the money. This is more than 
10 times the average rate of interest on money bor- 
rowed in the United States. In other words, the man 
engaged in agriculture in buying at “time prices” is 
paying 10 times as high a rate of interest as the man 
engaged in manufactures, commerce, or industry. Is 
it any wonder that agriculutre is impoverished? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We must get away from the time prices’ system 
But if we go instead to a Shylock lawyer 

only to jump the 
Only a few miles from where we 
there is a illiterate 
years ago borrowed $250 from one of these Shy! 
worst type. 
about fifteen years, and each year the poor fellow 
was unable to pay, and the lawyer compounded the 
interest and charged him an extra fee for renewing 
the At the end of fifteen years, the poor fel- 
low died, and the loan with commissions, and 
interest had mounted up to $5,500—and all the farm 
owner had ever received was $250! The accuracy of 
this statement is vouched for by another lawyer of 
our acquaintance, a man of high type who is desper- 
to rid his profession of all such scoun- 


likely from frying-pan 
hire. 
farm on which the owner 


lawyers ot the The account ran on 


loan. 
fees, 


ately anxious 
drels. 


The farmer needs credit for making his products, 
same as a manufacturer needs credit. He 
rate of He cannot 
prices” borrowing 


just the 
ought to get it at a low interest. 
do this by buying at “time nor by 
from Shylock lawyers. The best thing for the farmer 
to do under the present circumstances is to become 
a regular patron of some bank, get acquainted with 
officers, deposit all his funds with the bank as 
he receives them, and then borrow needed money 
from the bank just as far as possible. It was only 
a few weeks ago that we mentioned the fact that 
Cooperative 
keting Association is trying to encourage farmers to 
ise the banks more largely instead of paying exces- 
sive profits to Shylocks. We mentioned the case of 
a farmer worth $25,000 who was badly worried as to 
could get $500. “I hated to mortgage 
farm for such a small amount,” he said. “You don’t 
need to do anything of the kind,” a codperative mar- 
keting official told him; “just goto your local bank.” 
The farmer of course got the money from the bank 
without any trouble. Our codperative marketing 
associations’ can be of great service to our far 

in encouraging better business methods of th 


Boll Weevil Can Be Fought More Effec- 
tively on Small Acreage 


LANT one acre for yourself and another acre 

for the boll weevil” is the advice that is being 

handed farmers by some of their false friends 
It seems impossible to get it into the heads of some 
people that a farmer must pick so many pounds of 
seed cotton from an acre in order to make enough 
to pay the cost of growing the crop. If the yield per 
acre is so small that a loss is incurred, it naturally 
follows that the larger the number of acres planted 
to cotton, the greater will be the loss. Those farm- 
ers who expect to plant an acre for the weevil and 
an acre for themselves had better be careful or the 
weevil will get not only his own acre but the farm- 
ers’ as well. At any rate the tests made at the Delta 
laberatory of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Tallaluh, La. would seem to indicate 
that a sufficiently large number of weevils will come 
out of winter quarters to ravage all the cotton 
planted—be the acreage large or small. At this sta- 
tion each year they examine a large number of 
pounds of Spanish moss as this moss furnishes an 
ideal place in which the weevil may find hibernating 
quarters. The number of live and dead weevils per 
ton of moss is computed, and it has proved that this 
affords a fair index as to the number of weevils 
which will come out of quarters in the spring. 
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The following table gives the figures for the pa 
eight years :— 
Live weevils Dead 
per ton of moss pe 
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This method of estimating the number of over- 
wintered weevils is not entirely accurate as some of 
the dead weevils are known to fall out of the moss, 
but as stated it points to the fact that farmers will 
plant cotton under conditions that look very favor- 
able to the weevil. Hot summer weather may hold 
the pest in check but this is merely problematical 
for we may not get the hot summer weather, It 
would appear that in view of the fact that we are 
in for a stiff fight, we should not burden ourselves 
with too great a:loadiin the form of a large acreage. 
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Regulate Production; Regulate Marketing 


Two Essentials for Getting Profitable Prices 
By CLARENCE POE 








Learning From Manufacturers 


HERE are two main reasons why manufactur- 
ers make larger profits than farmers. 
First: They regulate production. Second: 
They regulate marketing. And of course, along with 
the regulated marketing goes an adequate system 
of financing. Farmers must learn to adopt all three 
safeguards. 

Let us look first at the matter of regulated mar- 
keting. The cartoon on this page indicates the con- 
dition under which the farmer usually sells his 
product. He sells when the supply is large and the 
demand relatively small. This means low prices. 

Here are two diagrams which indicate the way 
the farmer without codperative marketing dumps 
his crops—and the inevitable consequences. 

Take the case of corn. Fifty per cent of the crop, 
according to government statistics—51.9 per cent, to 
be exact—is sold during the four months November, 
December, January, and February. Now look at 
this diagram showing how prices drop or slump ev- 
ery year just at the time when the bulk of the 
farmer’s crop comes on the market: 





Seegrexvevse 


AVERAGE CORN PRICES FOR 10 YEARS 1904-13 
Figures on left show prices per bushel in cents and dotted 
line shows how prices go up or down by months. 

Or take wheat. According to the United States 
Census the main wheat marketing months and the 
percentage of the crops sold in each are as follows: 
July, 124; August, 13.5; September, 15.5; October, 
13.8; November, 10, Notice from this diagram, which 
shows the average wheat prices during the 10 years 
1904-13, how the wheat market drops just at the 
time the bulk of the farmer’s product comes on the 
market each season: 





eexesBes 


AVERAGE WHEAT PRICES FOR 10 YEARS 1904-13 
Figures on left show prices per bushel in cents and dotted 
line shows how prices go up or down by months. 


How Cotton Is Dumped 


HE same principle applies in the case of cot- 

ton. According to the government figures 70.1 

per cent of the crop is sold in the first four 
months of the cotton year, as follows: September, 
14.1; October, 218 per cent; November, 19.8 per 
cent; December, 14.4 per cent. 

This annual flooding or glutting of the market has 
always been a serious factor in d€épressing cotton 
prices. It has produced what Theodore H. Price 
calls “The Autumnal Dip” in cotton prices, very 
much like the dip in price-lines 
for corn and wheat shown in 
the diagrams just given. 


We come now, however, to 
one very serious consideration 
fo rthe farmers of the South 
which has not yet come to gen- 
eral knowledge. At the National 
Agricultural Conference in 
Washington in January Mr. Eu- 
ene Meyer, chairman of the 
War Finance Corporation, 
ponited out that since the World 
War a very radical change has 
taken place in our cotton ex- 
port trade. Before the World 
War European manufacturers 
took three-fourths of all their 
cotton exports in the first six 
months of the cotton year— 
that is, from September 1 to 
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March 1. This was the case 
when Europe was relatively 
rich and America relatively 
poor. -Europe had plenty of 


money and we were borrowers 
from Europe. Consequently, 
European manufacturers did 
not mind storing up great 
quantities of cotton. 

_ Now, however, the situation 
8 entirely different. The World 





War has left Europe poor. Europe is borrowing from 
us instead of our borrowing from Europe. One of the 
results is that whereas before the World War Europe 
took three-fourths of its cotton in the first six 
months of the cotton year. Europe now takes 
per cent in the first six months and the other 50 per 
cent in the second six months. 


A New Reason for Co-operative Mar- 
keting 


UR cotton farmers cannot give too serious at- 

tention to this changed situation. What does 

it mean for us? It means that if we insist on 
Europe’s taking three-fourths of its cotton in the 
first half of the cotton year, as it formerly did, Eu- 
rope will take it at its own price. Europe can no 
longer afford to pile up an enormous surplus of cot- 
ton. Consequently if we are to market profitably, 
we must arrange to market gradually. 


All this means, in short, that whereas codperative 
marketing was necessary to profitable prices even 
under former conditions, it becomes doubly neces- 
sary now in view of the t¢hanged European situa- 
tion. 

We must arrange to carry half of Europe’s share 
of the cotton crop over into the second half of the 
cotton year—and we can do this satisfactorily only 
in case we have codperative marketing. Only with 
codperative marketing can we borrow money to ad- 
vance to growers so they can hold the cotton for 
gradual release. 

Moreover, it becomes extremely important not 
merely to have 50 per cent of the cotton growers of 
the South in coéperative marketing associations, but 
85 or 90 per cent. Fifty per cent of the growers out- 
side the organization will dump so much cotton that 
they will seriously break prices for all the rest of us. 
The great work which has begun must go on until 
it is the natural thing for every grower to be a 
member of a cooperative marketing organization. 


Regulating Production 

ARMERS must also learn to stand by one an- 
Prue: in cooperative effort to regulate produc- 

tion. They must do this with the same determi- 
nation and loyalty with which manufacturers stand 
by their organizations in matters of this kind. On a 
trip North last spring we fell in with a manufae- 
turer who said in the course of the conversation: 
“Manufacturers in my line have agreed to run their 
factories only two-thirds of the time until times get 
better. I would pursue a different policy for my fac- 
tory. I am behind with my orders and it would pay 
me to run full time. But I am a member of the 
manufacturers’ association, and the other members 
outvoted me, so I stand by my organization. If I 
didn’t, it would soon be mighty unhealthy for my 
business.” 

We then inquired just how he would be dealt with 
in case he failed to fall in line with brother manu- 
facturers. “Oh, there would be no official action 
about it,” he replied. “In fact, there wasn’t any of- 
ficial action about the decision to cut reduction one- 
third It was simply a quiet gentleman’s agreement. 
And if I didn’t stand by the organization that we 
are all in, I would just be silently blacklisted and 


FARMERS SELL ON CROWDED MARKETS 
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—From Nonpartisan Leader, Minneapolis. 
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would soon find it unprofitable to stay in business.” 


(13) 


This is how manufacturers act when there is nec- 
essity for them to “reduce acreage.” Unquestion- 
ably there is just as great need for farmers to codp- 
erate in holding down production and marketing 
their products as there is for manufacturers to do 
the same thing. And we predict that with the 
progress of coOperative marketing, farmers will 
eventually develop just as strong a sense of loyalty 
to one another. 


Business Talks for Farmers 
1—Good Time to Buy Tractors 


yas seems. to be an excellent time to buy trac« 
“ tors. A real wave of price-cutting seems to be 
in progress between different manufacturers. The 
farmer who has kept up with announcements in the 
advertising columns of farm papers recently is in po- 
sition to buy to the best advantage. 


Il —We Need Better Cows 
A GREAT deal can be learned from advertisements 
in farm papers. -In this week’s paper, for exam- 
ple, look up an advertisement which shows the av- 
erage production of cows in the United States and 
other countries and especially the average produc- 
tion in your own state. See how the average cow in 


your state compares with the average cow where 
real cows are kept. Isn't it time for us to improve 


» Our dairy herds? 


Favorite Bible Verses 


COR. 13:1—Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, 
6 
Psalms 41 :1.—Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor; the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. 


A Thought for the Week 


HE reactionaries, the men whose only idea is 

to restore their power to the bourbons of wealth 

and politics, and obstinately to oppose all 
rational forward movements for the general better- 
ment, would if they had their way bring to this 
country _the ruin wrought by the regime of the 
Romanoffs in Russia. To withstand the sane move- 
ment for social and industrial justice is enormously 
to increase the likelihood that the movement will be 
turned into insane and sinister channels. And to 
oscillate between sheer brutal greed of the “haves” 
and the sheer brutal greed of the “have nots” means 
to plumb the depths of degradation. The soldiers 
who in this war have battled at the front against 
autocracy will not submit to the enthronem«nt of 
privilege at home. They believe in discipline and 
leadership, they believe in the superior reward 
going to leaders like General Pershing and Admiral 
Sims; but they believe that in time the difference in 
industrial reward between the good man at the top 
of the management class and the good man in the 
workingman’s class ought roughly to correspond to 
the difference in reward between the general and 
the sergeant-major, the admiral and the warrant 
officer. We will not submit to privilege in the form 
of wealth. Just as little will we submit to the privi- 
lege of a mob—Theodore Roosevelt. 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE GOOD, OLD-FASHIONED PEOPLE” 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY was ever a lover of 
J the country people—“the good, old-fashioned peo- 

ple” that he grew up among. He voiced the feel- 
ings of his heart in the following poem:— 


When we hear Uncle Sidney tell 
About the long-ago 
An’ old, old friends he loved so well 
hen was young—My—oh !|— 
Us children all wish we’d ‘a’ bin 
A-livin’ then with Uncle—so 
We could a-kind o’ happened in 
On them old friends he used to 
know !— 
The good, old-fashioned people— 
The hale, hard-working people— 
The kindly country pense 
"At Uncle used to know! 


They was God’s people, Uncle says, 
An’ gloried in His name, 
An’ worked without no selfishness, 
An’ loved their neighbors same 
’ As they was kin: An’ when 
biled ; ; 
Their tree-molasses, in the Spring, 
Er butchered in the Fall, they smiled 
An’ sheered with all jist ever’ thing— 
The good, old-fashioned people— 
The hale, hard-working _—-- 
The kindly country people 
"At Uncle used to know! 


Wace 


they 


erry \)) 
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He tells about ’em, lots o” times, 
Till we'd all-ruther hear 
About ’em than the Nurs’ry Rhymes 
Er Fairies—mighty near !— 
Only sgmetimes he stops so long 
An’ then talks on so low an’_slow, 
It’s purt nigh sad as any song 
To listen to him talkin’ so 
Of the good, old-fashioned people— 
The hale, hard-working people— 
The kindly country people 
*At Uncle used to know! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 


| 





* Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 
= 





Doctors 









Rheumatism, Sprains, 
Sore Throat, Chilblains, Etc. 


Dr. S. Wood, Jackson, Mo.—**Mexican 
ae A Liniment i is a most hp a4 
ration nm my ractice a 
ased it Fer Thoumation, Spreins, etc. es 


Dr. J. L. Gunn, Ashland, N. C.—‘*After 20 
ears’ experience I will say that ~ ay 


ustang Liniment fs the best remedy 
geneva: ° we ,that I have ever tried. I o ton 
prescribe 


Dr. W. A. a Homer, Ky.—‘'It possesses 

gd porque. The more I use it the better 

GIVEN Siti.25:,, TRIAL, BOTTLE 
Great fun 25 cents, stamps 


or coin, for Trial ean oe “(Household Bize) Mustang Liniment 
and get o°ssle Top absolutely free M uring 
Company, 41 South Fifth Street, Rothe see ewes 


25c. — 50c. — $1.00 
Sold by Drug and General Stores 


The Old MEXICAN Since 


Standby 1848 


MUSTANG 
LINIMENT 


EER, PIECE 


inay.ve og Tes 
DINNER SE 


Rose border pattern, with 
yer initial or lodge em- 
lem Given to you for 
telling your friends 
KIBLER’S 
ALL ’ROUND OIL 
The perfect furniture pol- 
ish Bae light lubricatin 
oil. Truly named the oi 
of a thousand uses. 
To get this beautiful set 
simply order and sell B 4 
containers at 50c ea 
Return the $15.00 and ithe 
dinner set is yours. 
We also give Rogers sil- 
verware, lace curtains, 
rugs, bedspreads, glass- 
ware, A aed or cash com- 
missio' 
e, you_and take the oil back if you 
ry "te sell it. The sich is charge will amount 
— gail whi is paid by person re- 
e include more than enough 
a ome. net order oil 
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SAMPLE 1000 AGENTS Wanted to 
FREE Sell SELF HEATING IRONS 


a, salary or commission. 


Men and 
ily make $10,00 to ‘$15.00 
O hours 








per dev. Sell at sight. Burns 10 
2 one, vay " @ prospective 


me Mon: uarantee, 
soe tod toda 4 by particulars. | 
SAD IRON CO. | 


Ft. Worth, Texas | 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


HO minds being a fool if he’s only 
an April fool? 

Have you screened in the porch? Bet- 
ter hurry up before the flies come. 

Give the oil stove a thorough cleaning 
and put in new wicks. 

A curry comb is good for cleaning the 
brush in the vacuum cleaner or carpet 
sweeper. 

Rickract braid is much used to trim 
the new summer frocks for every one, 
from mother to youngest sister. 

A clean complexion is usually a good 
complexion. It is well worth the trouble 
to heat some water to give the face a 
thorough cleansing before going to bed. 
Avoid strong soap. 

Use a cloth moistened with machine 
oil for wiping off the picture wires. It 
will prevent rust and do away with the 
danger of a fallen picture. 

Use a warm, not hot, lather to wash 
blankets and have the rinsing waters the 
same temperature.- Do not rub soap 
directly on woolens but press the suds 
repeatedly through the soiled spots. 

How many books on birds, on wild 
flowers, on animals, have you? If you 
would get the most and best out of life, 
study nature; and besides, gossip about 
our bird neighbors is far more whole- 
some dinner-table talk than gossip about 
the next-door neighbors. 

As spring cleaning time comes around 
what about cleaning up your farm and 
roadside for the sake of better health? 
If you would gain much helpful infor- 
mation on the subject send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Dr. Manton 
M. Carrick, State Health Officer, Austin, 
Texas, for his leaflet, “Directions for 
Cleaning Up a Town.” 


Mrs. Brooks Upsets the Tea Kettle 


HE whole Brooks family were out 

in the glorious sunshine planting 
zinnia seed along the outside of the gar- 
den fence. Pa had just come up from 
the field. “Supper almost ready 
mother?” He asked. “I’m mighty 
hungry.” 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed, 
realize is was so late.” 

“Well, I'll go and feed and milk the 
cow,” he remarked. 

“Good,” she laughed, “now, Son,” 
she said addressing Henry, “you go in 
the house, build a fire and put on the 


“I did not 


kettle full to boil while I attend to the 
chickens. Take the two little ones in 
with you. Alice you get Daddy the 
milk bucket.” 


When Mrs. Brooks had her hens and 
biddies made safe for the night she 
went into the kitchen to find the kettle 
bubbling merrily, the table partly set 
and little three-year-old Susan and the 
baby playing with their funny fat pup, 
Waddles. With the thought of clearing 
off the top of the stove, Mrs. Brooks 
lifted the kettle of boiling water to the 
upper shelf. Just as she stepped for- 
ward to do so Waddles darted for- 
ward under Mrs. Brooks’ feet. In an 
effort to get her balance the spout of 
the kettle swung around and from it 
poured a stream of hot water on Su- 
san, Baby and her own feet and ankles. 
There was a scream that brought Dad- 
dy, Alice the oldest girl and Henry the 
eldest son. 


Like most women, Mrs. Brooks kept 
her head in a real crisis. 


“Daddy,” she said, Baby is most 
seriously burned for I think the scalds 
are deep and extensive. Take the scis- 
sors and cut off her clothes, being very 
careful to leave undisturbed the places 
where the cloth sticks. Henry, son, lay 
a big clean bath towel in the bottom 
of that tub I bathe the baby in. Make 
that 10-gallon bucket full of quite 
warm water, put in a cup and a quar- 
ter of salt, see that it is as comfortable 
as the elbow can stand and set baby in 
to stay there until the doctor can get 
here.” 

Daddy and the older children worked 
hard with baby. Meanwhile Mother 
was taking off the clothes of three- 
year-old Susan and consoling her as 
best she could. 

“There” said Daddy as he set the 
baby deep into the warm water and 
her wailing ceased. “Now Mother what 
can I do to help you?” 

“Suppose Alice calls up the doctor 
while you and I consider Susan’s burns 
and Henry watches Baby. I think Su- 
san is quite blistered but not deeply 
scalded. I have been careful to break 
none of the blisters nor touch the few 
raw places with the fingers.” 

“Do we do the same 
burn”? inquired Dad. 

“Just the same.” 

“Then there is 
oil there. Why 


as if it were a 


some of that carron 
not use it?” 


$$$ $$ 





OUR PATTERN 


Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
Size 
36-inch mate- 
yards of binding. 


9941—Ladies’ 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
requires 3% yards oi 
rial with 534 


eee wed Middy Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
for skirt and 1% yards of 36-inch 
material for blouse. 


1171—Ladies’ and Misses’ 
sizes 16 years, %6, 38, 
inches bust measure. 


Dress.—Cut in 
40, 42, and 44 
Size 3% re- 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 





days required to fill orders. 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Price of our Fashion 
issue is now ready. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


DEPARTMENT 


Tl 
quires 278 yards of 32-inch material 
for dress and 134 yards of 36-inch 


material for guimpe, 


te Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in sizes 
42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 inches bust 
measure. Size 46 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material. 


1078—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch striped material 
with % yards of 36-inch plain mate- 
rial and 4% yard 36-inch lining. 

Ten 


Catalog 10 cents. The spring 
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(linseed oil and lime 
parts) good but the 
doctor gave me _ something better, 
There it is,” she said, pointing to a big 
bottle on the shelf. “Read what the 
label says, Daddy dear, so we can make 
no mistake. Just be quiet a minute 
dear,” she said to the whimpering child, 
This is what Daddy read: 


“Yes, carron oil” 


water, equal 


“is 


2% ounces; 
Dissolve the picric 
mix with water, 


“Picric acid, 65 grains; alcohol, 
distilled water, 1 quart. 
acid in the alcohol and 
Directions: Apply folded sterile gauze or 
soft muslin saturated with the solution, 
Cover with dry cotton and a bandage. Do 
not remove the dressing for several days, 
Then wet thoroughly with the solution in 
order to remove the strips of gauze, If the 
wound is clean once a week is often enough 
to change bandages.” 

As they worked over Susan, Daddy 
said, “This stains the clothes. 

“Clothes matter little’ observed 
Mother “in a case of this kind; espec- 
ially when the stain washes out easily 
with cold water.”’ 

“Suppose you put a blanket around 
and over Baby’s tub to keep it and her 
warm while I attend to these smarting 
feet and ankles of mine.” 

She removed her shoes and found 
that while the skin was much redden- 
ed it was not blistered nor broken. Just 
then, in came a neighbor who had 
heard the news when Henry was tele- 
phoning for the doctor. 

“Use carbolized salve,” said one. 

“White of egg with salad oil,” ad- 
vised another. 

“Oh, no; olive oil and lime water is 
my thing. I have brought a bottle of 

’ declared the third. 

st all things,” said a sweet old lady 
who lived down the road, “just put 
some baking soda on it then lay a wet 
cloth over that.” 

“IT do know that is good,” replied 
Mrs. Brooks. “All of the remedies are, 
but I have kept a tube of sterilized 
vaseline in a collapsible tube and some 
sterile gauze for such an emergency. 
Since my burns are slight but do hurt 
I will put a little of this on them.” 

“Daddy, you keeping baby 
warm? I afraid she will suffer 


are 
am 


from shock before the doctor gets 
here.’ 
“Here I am,” said the doctor’s hearty 


voice at the door. At a glance he saw 
what had happened. “We'll put Mrs. 
Brooks and Susan to bed because that 
is usually best because of the shock 
that is apt to follow. The very best 
thing has been done for their burns. 
This baby’s scalds are deeper. [I shall 
have to watch. Burns are of three 
kinds,” he explained to the women, 
“like the baby’s where a large area and 
the underlying tissues are injured; 
blistered, like Susan’s; and the skin 
just reddened, like Mrs. Brooks. The 
treatment has been correct in each 


Everyone had forgotten small five- 
year-old Jimmy until he appeared in 
the door, Waddles in his arms, tears 
pouring down his face. From the side 
of little fat Waddles’ face a piece ot 
skin was missing where the boiling 
water had struck it. ) 

“Come to Mother, dear,” said Mrs. 
3rooks, “and tell her what you have 
done to puppy.” 


“Me’s put Daddy’s paint oil on dog- 
gy,” sobbed the child. 


“Splendid,” laughed the doctor, 
“good clean linseed oil is an excellent 
thing to us@ in an emergency for stop- 
ping the pain.” 


Questions and Answers 


HAVE a piece of glass which I 
want to make into a mirror. What 
must I put on the back?” Looking- 
glass is finished.on the back with quick- 
silver but I know of no way by which 
this work can be done at home. 
xk * * 


“] put some hams in brine and have 
taken them out to smoke them. Will 
this same brine preserve another lot of 
meat?” It would be risky to do it, par- 
ticularly as the expense of making new 
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brine is slight compared to the value of 
the meat. 
os * * * 
“Is there such a thing as finding 
valuable pearis in oysters? If so where 


can I get information as to where to 
send one?” All genuine pearls are 
found in oysters but rarely is one of 


any value discovered in an oyster that 
is sold to eat. Should you find one the 
best thing to do is send it by registered 
mail to a thoroughly reliable jeweler, 
like Tiffany in New-York, and ask 
them to tell you its worth. They will 
give you expert and honest advice. 
Should the oyster have been cooked 
the pearl will be worthless commer- 
cially. Fresh water pearls are pretty 
but of little commercial value. 
* * * 


“My living and dining rooms are fin- 
ished tan and dark oak. My furniture 
is oak with brown upholstery and I ex- 
pect to have a brown rug. Would you 
use a different color for the draperies 
or old tan and brown with cream 
glass curtains be better?” The cream 
glass curtains would be very pretty in- 
deed, but for your overdrapes I would 
ust a contrast to the browns and tans. 
Either rajah silk or similar material 
in burnt orange or tangerine shade or 
a eretonne in tones of blues, yellows 
and browns would be _ particularly 
good. Unbleached muslin with deep 
bands of a clear green would also be 
attractive. If you use the orange drap- 
eries, have some sofa pillows or other 
touch of deep delft blue. The newest 
overdrapes are made to come within 
two or three inches of the floor while 
the sash or glass curtains reach just to 
the window sill. 

* * * 

“What is pot cheese?” Pot cheese 
is also known as cottage cheese, 
smearcase and Dutch cheese. It is 
made by draining all the whey from 
heated but not boiled clabbered skim 
milk, adding a little salt and stirring 
well until smooth. The addition of a 
little cream is an improvement. 


The Best Ways of Keeping in Touch 
With the Outside World 


HE newest and best ways of keeping 

in touch with the outside world is the 
purchaseeand installation of a radio re- 
ceiving set, by means of which even the 
remotest farm family may come in touch 
with the latest news, both agricultural 
and otherwise, hear the finest sermons 
and best of music and lectures; but this 
is a faraway dream to many a farm 
home in this year of boll weevil, defla- 
ted conditions, so I shall mention some 
ways that have enabled me with my lim- 
ited means to keep in touch. 


The greatest thing for any home of 
moderate means is reading. There are 
so many good papers at such modest 
prices. I read the Literary Digest in 
lieu of daily papers, for while I take one 
I rarely have time to keep up with all 
there is in it, which keeps me abreast 
of all sorts of news. I read several farm 
papers, The Progressive Farmer, South- 
ern Cultivator, and Country Gentleman, 
all of which are excellent, edifying and 
moderate in price. I read a church paper 
because one’s soul is more to be fed and 
clothed than one’s body, and a church 
paper and the Bible are available even 
to a shut-in. One of the very best little 
papers I get is The Farmer’s Wife, which 
tells so many things of interest to wom- 
en, especially about club work. Then I 
read all the other magazines available. 
In our community club we take several 
good magazines which are read by the 
members, then given to the school to 
file for reference. 


A second means of keeping abreast of 
the times is an occasional visit to your 
nearest large town or city. There the 
farmer’s wife sees just how the latest 
styles look when developed and worn 
and can avoid the ugliest and copy the 
modest, pretty ones, or, perhaps, com- 
bine several ideas with her own, thus 
evolving a fashionable costume with per- 
sonality added. It is refreshing to look 
at the pretty things in the windows and 
attend an occasional good play or mu- 
sical. Very rarely a movie is worth 
while, but it is so seldom, in my opinion, 
that I am cautious about expending 
money for them. 


A third method of keeping in touch 
with the outside world is the using of 
your home demonstration agent and 
farm agent. “Cultivate their acquaint- 
ance, entertain them in your. home, and 
ask their aid and codéperation. They are 


glad to help you but they are human 
and they hesitate to push themselves 
where they are not invited lest they be 
intruding. They cannot know 
problem by intuition, so “ask and ye shall 
receive.” 

Develop and keep alive a good agri- 
cultural club and a home-makers’ club. 
These bring contact with your neighbors, 
make for codperation in marketing and 
producing and make you and your neigh- 
borhood, too, broader and better. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Canning Butter 


your | 





EARLY all know how to preserve | 
eggs for winter use but very few | 


know how to preserve butter. When 
the price of butter is low I preserve 
it for winter use. 

A stone jar is best to keep it in. Fill 
over half full with boiled rain water. 
Add salt enough to make a strong 
brine. Wash out all milk from butter 
and salt same as for table use. After 
beating out the water, form into balls 
and tie in a thin cloth. Sink in the 
brine and put a weight on top of but- 
ter to prevent it rising again to the top. 
Butter may be added to jar a little ata 
time as one gets it. Be sure to keep 
the butter completely immersed in the 
water or it will turn dark and get 
strong. ARKANSAS. 





OUR YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG 
WOMEN 


A Little Sister’s Advice to Mothers 


I AM a little girl of 20, with blue eyes 
and curls. I am an only child and do 
all the housework and my sewing. 

Now about the boys, don’t be afraid 
of them, girls, they are just human be- 
ings very much like us. Why, most of 
the boys I know are the best of brothers 
to me. I know boys’ ways so well, by 
studying them, that I can tell when I 
meet one if he is to go on the brother or 
sweetheart list. Girls, if you have no 
brother, like myself, it is really easy to 
win them, for most real brothers and 
sisters do not agree, and if they confide 
in Mother she is almost sure to worry 
them to a nervous wreck if she does not 
like what they tell her. So they are de- 
lighted with an adopted sister who can 
give them cheering words and help them 
in their little worries, which are large 
ones to them. 

Mothers, I guess you are wondering 
why your boy is away from home so 
much andgyou can never get him to tell 
you very much no matter what you say. 
Well, he never will confide in you until 
you gain his confidence, and if there is 
a girl you do not want him to be with, or 
you think he is keeping bad company, be 
his chum. Do not let on you care and 
you will win him from them sooner than 
by openly quarreling with him. I ask my 
big brothers sometimes why they do not 
confide in their mothers and they say, 
“Mother does not understand as you 
do.” So, Mother, do not wonder what 
is wrong with Tom but be his pal and 
you will have the happiest boy going. 

DREAM GIRL. 


A Youthful Judge of Manners 











LIKE to see boys and girls polite to. 


each other, but it is sickening to see 
them too familiar with each other. I am 
very much like the young lady who 
wrote a few weeks ago, I do not believe 
in hugging, kissing, and all kinds of 
puppy love, and I do not think a girl 
should allow it. I like to see the young 
people taking afternoon rides, but do 
not believe in their riding at night. I 
think it all right for a young man to call 
on a lady at her home under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

As far as flirtation is concerned, I like 
to see girls and boys show their kind 
feeling to each other, but do not admire 
a girl who, every time she sees a boy, 
throws a kiss at him or calls him by 
silly names. Neither do I like to hear a 
boy call to a girl, “Hello, Honey, Sweet- 
heart.” “I think he would be polite 
enough if he tipped his hat and used 
some ordinary word of greeting. 

I am a young man in my teens who 
has considered these things and often 
thought of them while in company. If 
the other girls and boys are like me they 
must often feel their love for their best 
friends crush. and vanish away from 
them when they hear or see some of the 


things I have mentioned. G. F. M. 











Two 
FINE NEW 
FORD CARS 
JUNE 30th 


A Ford Sedan—and 
A Ford Touring Car 
Completely Equipped with 


Electric Lights and Starter. 
Freight and War Tax Paid. 


I have already gi 
35 —— eee 


Now 
Here are 
wo 
ee 
Get One? 


Write Me Qui 










to two people who are prompt and e 





Ford Sedan—Ist Grand Prize, 

Ford Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize, 
Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, 
and 22 other grand prizes, such as 


etc., besides many special 


seecceesseseeseceeseeseseseeCut Out and 














IVEN AWAY 


If You Want One of These 
Cars—Every Minute Counts 


June 80th, I am going to give a new Ford Sedan and a Ford Touring Car 


Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, 
prizes and liberal 
cash rewards. Prizes duplicated in case of tie. 





(15) 321 
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nergetic in following my instructions. If 


you live in the country or in a small town you will have an opportunity of own- 
ing one of these splendid cars by answering this ad today. I will send=you full 
instructions telling all about it. Send no money. 


Over 2,000 Dollars Will Be Given 
In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


Byvery one taking an active part in this con- 
test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
wins one of the Fords or one of the other 
rand Prizes. Just your name and atidress 
with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
icture below, starts everything, Act quick. 
ail me the coupon today sure, . 


Mail Coupon Todayseussesucesuseusssesscass 
FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1,000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find, are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them up- 
side down and every way, Mark each face you find 
with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 
on the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail 
to me now. If you find as many as five of the 
hidden faces I will enter you in this contest and 
credit you with 1,000 votes. Send.me this coupon 
today SURE. 

D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager. 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 814 Spencer, Indiana, 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If 
correct, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription 
contest with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want one 
of these cars—send me full particulars, 


Name 
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even job of meat curing. 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt is a calt 


instantly, completely, without 


leaving a salt crust. 


uniform flavor and natural color. 


Chicago, Ill. 








“HARD” SALT 


prevents proper curing 


Salt of hard, granular, non-porous crys- 
tals or flakes can never do a thoroughly 


soft, porous, flaky texture, that dissolves 
ever 


That is why it penetrates evenly every 
fibre of the meat and the result is 


Put up in 70 Ib. bags and used by thou- 
eande of farmers for all farm purposes. 


COLONIAL 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR STOCK SALT — USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 


' 7] 


of 








SPECIAL 
FARMERS 


SALT 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY — AKRON, OHIO 





Boiton, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dye Skirt, Dress, Sweater 
or Faded Draperies 


With Diamond Dyes 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any 
woman can dye or tint faded, shabby 
skirts, dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, 
stockings, hangings, draperies, every- 
thing like new. -Buy “Diamond Dyes” 
—no other kind—then perfect home dye- 
ing is guaranteed, even if you have 
never dyed before. Tell your druggist 
whether the material you wish to dye 
is wool or silk, or whether it is linen, 
cotton, or mixed goods. Diamand Dyes 
never streak, spot, fade, or run. 








ente per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
igns. yt steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries. Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co, Dept. 482 Kokomo, Ind, 














Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, qe. 
atc Mink, Muskrats etc., in large 
9 numbers, with ou new, 
Ing, galvanized Steel] Wire Traps. They catch them 
like 9 By-tr0 catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 


du . Write for Descriptive Price List, and our 
booklet on best bait known allkinds of fish. 








for 
J. F.GREGORY, Dept. 19, LEBANON, MO. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guayantees the reliability of all 
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the advertising it carries.”’ 
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tiger, or— 


with the Kodak,”’ 








Keep the story with a Kodak 


' Today it’s a picture ofGrandmother reading to the 
children. Tomorrow it may be Aunt Edna at the wheel 
of her new car, or Brother Bill back from college, or 
Bobbie hunting tiger with peaceful old Rover as the 


There’s always another story waiting for your Kodak. 


Free at your dealer’s or from us—“At Home 
a well illustrated little book 
that will ‘help in picture-making at your house. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 














7,8, 9or 10 
Per Cent 


GUARANTEED 


On a Safe Investment 


This offer is open only to a 
limited number of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers who 
are men and women of char- 
acter and standing in their 
communities and for amounts 
of $50, $100, $200, $300, 
$400, or $500—not exceed- 
ing $500. 


If interested, send references, 
state your occupation, name 
your banks, and address 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 























The Progressive Farmer has in- 
formation in it each week that will 


help you. - Read it. 








SPECIAL SALE 


BARB 
WIRE 


2'4 gauge, 4 point barbs 
apart, 40 rod 
painted black. 
58 to 60 tbs. per 


; inches 
spools, 
Wes. 
spool. 
Lots Per Spool 
1 to 4 Spools......$1.45 
5 to 9 Spools...... 1.40 
10 to 34 Spools..... 1.35 


35 to 99 Spools..... 1.25 

This wire was made for the government 
for use in France. It has never been 
unwound, is not galvanized but is just as 
it leit the factory except that it had be- 
come wr rusty so we dipped each 


spool in elastic black asphalt paint. This 
improves the appearance and gives it a 
good weather resisting protective coati 

FENCE STAPLES.—It requires Pe tone 4 
pound of 1 inch No. 10 staples to put up 
a bale of this wire. Order staples to come 
with your wire. We quote polished iron 
staples, 10 pounds for 35c, a pounds for 
tse, 50 pounds for $1.65, 100 pounds for 


$3.00. 
If you did not 
Spring Thrift Catalog write for 


save you money. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 


~The South’s Mail Order House, 
Richmond, Va. 


receive a copy of our 


one. Will 











—: 
—_ 
you must 





Remember, mention The Pro- 


gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 
tiser,.or our guarantee does not protect you. 











From Seven to’ 





Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. 


FE.” care of ” 


to Seventeen 


care of The Progressive Farmer 




















E. 4 Bo ys an id Girls —_ 

We oan that people and animals have 
certain habits and ways of living. But did 
you know that trees have certain ways of 
living? Do you know that trees have 

stomachs and lungs, and that some trees 
grow to be 3,500 years old? 

Suppose we make a study of trees and 
learn how and under what conditions 
they live. 

First, let us study the structure of a 
tree. A tree is made up of three main 
parts (1) roots, (2) trunk or body, and 
(3) crown or top. 

The roots hold the tree firmly in the 


ground and carry food substance from 
the soil into the tree. There are two 
kinds of roots—tap and surface. The 
“surface roots” run along under the 


I am sure your plow has been 

caught underneath ‘surface roots when 
you were plowing near a tree. Near the 
tips of the surface roots you will find 
small “hair roots” growing in different 
directions. The tree gets most of its 
food from the soil through these roots. 
Spruce, birch, and elm trees have mostly 
surface roots. 

The tap root, or main root, grows 
down deep into the soil. Walnut, hick- 
ory, oak, and long leaf pine have strong 
tap roots. 

Another group of trees like the cotton- 
wood and red gum have both strong sur- 
face ahd tap roots. 

Trees in the open develop a better root 
system than trees that grow close to- 
gether in a forest. Trees that are close 
together depend on each other for pro- 
tection, but a tree out in the open knows 
that it has to fight for itself, therefore 
it sends out more and larger roots. 

Roots grow greater in poor than in 
good soil. In order to provide the prop- 
er amount of food, roots extend further 
in a dry than in a wet season. Maybe 
you have heard it said that certain roots 
feed certain branches on a tree, and that 
when that root dies the branch dies. This 
is not true. Neither is it true that. by 
fertilizing the ground on one side of a 
tree, the top can be made to extend 
in that direction. All the roots of a 
tree, help to secure food materials from 
the soil for the use of the entire tree. 
We have noticed that it is through the 
fine rootlets far away from the trunk of 
the tree that the food material en- 
ters. Therefore, when you apply fer- 
tilizer to a tree it should be applied some 
distance from the trunk and not close 
to it. 

The roots of a tree breathe air. If you 
have ever seen cypress trees growing in a 
swamp or in water, I am sure you have 
noticed that parts of the roots extend 
above the water. These are called “cy- 
press knees,” and they are sent up in or- 
der that the roots may breathe. -If you 
were planning to grade your front-yard 
or a part of the farm lot and a tree 
stood in a place where it would be neces- 
to fill in several feet around the 


ground. 


sary 
tree, do you think it would be wise to 
do this? No, because if too much dit 


should be placed around the tree, the air 
would be shut off from the roots and 
the tree would die. 


The next time you find an up-rooted 
tree, look for the tap, surface, and hair 
roots. Some interesting things about 
trees will be told next week. 


UNCLE P. F. 
My Club Work 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HEN I started club work I was 
eight years old and I had 25 feet of 
potatoes. I planted and hoed them and 
worked them myself and got a good 
crop of which I was very proud. 


The next year I had an acre of. corn. 
I hired a man to plow and order the 
land. I tested the seed as our county 
agent had showed us, by the rag-doll 
method, and got a fine stand. I plowed 
and worked it myself and would have 
had a good crop, but the cattle got in 
and destroyed it. But I determined to 
go at it again and that I would make a 
success of it. 

The next year I had the same land 
plowed and manured heavily. This 
time, I ordered it myself. I used the 
same rag-doll method of testing my 
seed. This time, I did. not have such 





bad luck. I raised fifteen barrels—75 
bushels. 

We also had a local club—Westover, 
the name of the public school I then 
attended. One year I was secretary 
and the next, president. 

The year [ was eleven I was in the 
canning club and had a tenth acre of 
tomatoes. I put up 73 quarts of can- 
ned tomatoes and about 24 quarts of 
green tomato pickle. I sold a good 
many and we used a lot for home. I 
also put up other fruits and won first 
two years in succession in the open 
classes at the county fair. The same 
year, I also had two Shorthorn calves, 
but they were too young and not the 
right type and I did not know much 
about fattening, so the one on them 
was small. 

The summer I was tw ite I had an 
Angus calf. Several months after [ 
got him he got so badly burned we did 
not think he would live, but he pulled 
through and being a good individual, 
fattened wonderfully and so I made a 
good profit. 

With my poultry I won at our coun- 
ty fair three firsts, two seconds and 
one third. At the State Fair, I won 
first prize in club work and first in the 
open class. 


In 1921 I had a Hereford calf which 
I bought when livestock was so terri- 
bly high that if it had not been for the 
sale after the State Fair I would have 
lost on him, even though he gained 
nearly 400 pounds. In my second year 
with poultry, I did very well in winning 
firsts at the Fauquier County Fair, the 
State Fair and the Petersburg Fair. 

I went to Blacksburg two summers 
for the four days’ short course, taking 
stock-judging, and to Richmond twice. 
The second time I got on the state 
team to Atlanta, where Virginia stood 
second, but we had hoped and worked 
to be first. 

I want this year to be in a dairy calf 
club and, when I am old enough, to 
take the regular agricultural course at 
Blacksburg. When I grow up I want 
to be a dairy farmer. 

PEGGY KEITH (Age 13). 

Fauquier County, Va. 


Editor’s Note: We are glad to have 
this clearly written account of so many 
kinds of successful club work. The rest 
of our young people will be interested in 
knowing that P eggy is also a member of 
Virginia's stock judging team and that 
she is the first girl who ever participated 
in the International Livestock Judging 
Contest. The picture of Peggy and her 
two calves apeared on the front cover of 
last week's Progressive Farmer. 


Some Interesting Facts About 
Birds 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

WANT to tell you a few things that I 

have learned about birds. 

The swallows and nighthawks are the 
guardians of the air. “They check the 
increase of insects which would overload 
it. Woodpeckers and chickadees are the 
guardians of the trunks of trees. War- ° 
blers and fly-catchers protect the foliage. 
Blackbirds, crows, thrushes, and larks 
protect the surface of the soil. 

Each tribe has its duties to perform. 
If the birds were all swept off the earth, 
men could not live upon it. 

{ am a little boy 8 years old, and I take 
The Progressive Farmer myself.~ We 
all like it fine. JOHN DEASE, Jr. 

Bladen County, N. C 

Editor’s Note-—These are interesting 
facts about the duties of the different 
birds. Have insects special dutics, too? 


This Week’s Puzzles 
HAT is this: I haven't it and don’t 
want it, but if I had it, I would not 
take the world for it? 

2. The man that made it did not 
want it, the man that bought it did not 
need it, the man that used it did not 
know it. 

3. What is it that if cut off at both 
ends will be longer? 

4. Why did the coal scuttle? 

CORNELIA POWELL: . 
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Inquiries From‘Our Readers: Time- 
ly Questions Answered 

“T WISH to grow some garden herbs. 
Please give me a list of them.” The 
perennial herbs are: Balm, catnip, 


fennel, lavender, horehound, sweet 
majoram, spearmint, peppermunt, 
rosemary, sage and thyme. These are 
biennials: Angelica and caraway. 
[he annuals are: Anise, borage, cori- 
ander, dill, summer savory, sweet 
basil, and sweet woodruff. ‘ 
* * 


“Please tell me what chives are?” 
They are perennial onions grown tor 
the green leaves which begin growth 
in the winter, remaining green a long 
time. The leaves are cut off as need- 
ed. Other leaves grow quickly. 

* ok O* 

“Is it true that pumpkins have been 
grown that weigh 100 pounds? What 
kind?” Yes. Jumbo or Mammoth. 

* ¢ @ 


“I am planning to plant some celery, 
salsify, and parsnips for next winter’s 
use. Should they be planted now or 
next fall?” Plant salsify and parsnips 
in late March or April. Celery may 
be planted from April to June, and 
the plants set out in July forthe fall 
crop and in August for the winter 
crop. Celery seed should be covered 
very lightly. The best way to get 
them to germinate is to merely press 
the seed in the soil and keep them 
covered until they germinate. Keep 
shaded for a few weeks after germi- 
nation. 

_* * 

“I am trying to grow my sweet 
potatoes free from black rot. I do 
not think my potato seed have the 
rot, but I understand that it pays to 
treat them. Please tell me how it is 
done.” Discard all cut, specked, or 
splotched seed. Then immerse them 
for 10 minutes in a solution made by 
dissolving 1 ounce of corrosive sub- 
limate in 8 gallons of water. Get 
the poison in the crystal or powder 
form. Use only wooden vessels. Dis- 
card the solution after the third lot of 
potatoes have been dipped. Remem- 
ber that corrosive sublimate is a 
deadly poison. 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


T WAS a land deal; the papers were 
being signed. I called the agent’s at- 
tention to the fact that a certain clause 
had been omitted. “Oh,” said he, “that 
is all right; I will just write it along 
the margin.” Finding that his own 
fountain pen was empty, he gave me 
the paper saying, “My pen is empty, 
you write it in with yours.” I did so. 
His company failed to keep the bar- 
gain and I tried to get justice, but the 
most important clause in the contract 
appeared not over the signature, but on 
the margin, written in my own hand 
writing. This mistake cost me $1,800. 
Can you beat it? L. G. G. 
ea * 


I had a lovely bunch of 19 guineas 
hatched from 21 eggs and they were 
fine husky fellows when the lice began 
to bother them. J took each one, put a 
mixture of lard and stock dip on them, 


turned them out in the hot sun and in 
two hours they were all dead. 
MRS. J. W. R. 
* ok OF 


The mistake I made when going into 
the hog business was not providing suf- 
ficient permanent pasturage or a rota- 
tion of feed crops. The hogs’ feed cost. 
too much, hence no profit. 

* * x 

It is hard on our place to get a well 
that will furnish water for all purposes 
in dry spells. For years we pulled 
through by toting water from a spring 
or branch. We finally got a thousand- 
gallon tank and put beside the back 
porch. Now the water question is 
solved. I was always fearful of patent 
washers and patent churns, so went on 
in the same old rut, rubbing the skin 
off my hands then leaving the clothes 
dingy and my back tired. But I-de- 
cided to try a vacuum washer and used 
it according to directions, and now I 
wouldn’t do without it for ten times its 
cost. And my churning, I did in the 
Same old way until my husband saw a 
good patent. churn which turns with a 
Crank and is very simple and easy. 
Now churning is not half the worry as 
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Texaco Roofing stands the test 


of roofing you want for your 


Ask your dealer for a sample 
ouse, your barns and your sheds. 


of Texaco Roofing. 

Pull it apart. It isn’t the easiest 
thing in the world; but you can 
doit. Then examine the freshly 
torn fibers. 

You will find the inside of 
TexacoR oofing densely black and 
sticky. This shows the felt to be 
thoroughly saturated with the 
purest bitumen and full of life. 

In some roofing material, the 
felt is brownish and feels greasy 


Texaco Roofing is made of the 
finest selected felt thoroughly sat- 
urated and evenly coated on both 
sides with Texaco Bitumen 99% 
pure—the best waterproofing 
material known. . 


Everyroll is furnished complete 
with two pounds of special gal- 
vanized nails, a full quart of 
asphaltic cement for the laps and 
simple printed instructions for 


or oily. lavi A th d 
' ying. Anyone who can read, 
Which do you think will last and handle a hammer, can easily 
longest? lay Texaco Roofing and make 


Texaco Roofing is tough and 
pliable. It does not dry out, 
harden or crack. Thisis the kind 


a perfect weather-proof, wind- 
proof and fire-resistant roof. Tex- 
aco is suitable for any building. 


Texaco Roofing, ‘‘Ready to lay—prepared to stay’’ 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas 


Offices in Principal Cities 




























German MAUSER 


Latest Model 9 Shot Automatic 


SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 


Faultleds Drop-Head, Steet 
Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 
When it arrives use it free for 15 days. If then 


you are fully satisfied with it, send us $3.95 and 
Pry, $400 each month for 7 months— $31.95 in all. 


f it does not suit you, ship it back at our expense and 
we will refund even the freight you paid on arrival. 
Genuine Oak Woodwork, beautifully finished; Iron Stand, 
enameled glossy black: Mead folds inside, leaving flat table 
op; Automatic Bobbin Winder Self Threading Cylinder 
Shuttle; Adjustable Stitch. All up-to-date improvements. 
Ali tools and accessories free. 


SHIPPED FROM WAREHOUSE NEAREST YOU. N.Y. OR CHICAGO 






iS Hana Bieter 
-95,—— Han 
Inder 32 cal. $16.95. 


NO MONEY 


PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or money promptly refunded 

45 25 Cal. BLUE STEEL ARMY 

a AUTOMATIC — 32 Cal. $10.45, 

——= Officers blue steel pocket automatic, 

equeezer grip, 3 eafeties,25cal.$10.56 





SEND 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT Co. 25 YEAR 


ever-V. 7-1) BS 4 








UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 











the old-fashioned way. M. 





141 Broadway DESK 245) New York, N.Y. 


THE NEW WAY 


Will Shell 20 Quarts of Green Shelled 
Peas Per 


Guaranteed 3 years—Will last a lifetime. 
Needed in every home, 

A money maker for the trucker and canner. 

Price $21.50. Literature on request. 


BULLARB MACHINE WORKS, 
Roseboro, N. C. 














bert. 28D 98 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 
If your subscription expired in March—and it did 
if the date on your label reads 4 Mar. 22 or 


NOTICE! 18 Mar. 22—and you have not renewed, this issue 

will be the last copy you will ef 

receive. ~ 

If you haven’t—renew today— Aby. pwcerire, PL} 
i 


Don’t miss a copy. 
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1—Ptlant long staple 
2—Plant early 


140 Bales from 40 Acres 


ARLY fertilizing and early planting 
are both essential if you are going to 
get ahead of the boll-weevil. 

That is the way B. L. Moss got his large 
and profitable crop of 40 bales from 40 
He planted long staple cotton, he 
planted early ; he fertilized when he planted. 


Nitrate of Soda 


he put on his land that gave his plants 
their fast, strong start. 

Use it when you plant. 
,strongstartsothatby _ 
the time the boll-weevil comes around the 
squares are tough and strong enough to 
That’s the big secret of raising 
cotton that stays healthy and gets to 
market and gets the money. 

The boll-weevil only bites into squares 


they develop a tough outer fibre, they are 
strong enough so the weevil does not 


The whole story of how Mr. Moss did it 
is published in Bulletin No. 24. You ought 
to read it. Send a postal at once for it. 


If you want to raise a bale to the acre, these 3 things do:— 


3—Fertilize with Nitrate of Soda when you plant. 

When your brand of fertilizer does not carry more than 2 or 3 per 
cent of nitrogen,usein addition 200 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda per acre. 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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NITRATE 





For Prompt Delivery 


APPLY 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO., 


Norfolk, Va., Savannah, Ga., New Orleans, La., Houston, Tex. 


Agents, W. R. GRACE & CO., 


Order Through Our Local Brokers Throughout the South 


OF SODA 











From FACTORY TO YOU 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Easiest riding, most com- “SRess 

fortable wheel built. You'll ay, 
want it sure when you see the >< . 

18 exclusive features of the  } ea 


splendid 1922 model electri- 
cally equipped 


BIACK BEAUTY 


Sold only with our exclusive 5 . 

‘ar guarantee and six months § 
1ccident insurance. You can have 
it now for a small deposit and only 


$1 A WEEK 

f direct factory price 

saves you big money. Best value 

ever offered. We pay express charges and (if 

ship wheel to you on receipt of order. 
ON APPROVAL 


Send post card at onee for big color 
Ulustrated catalog, large variety 
f styles, features described—it is 


Haverford Cycle Co., Dept. '394, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
‘older,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 
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Save your property — re- roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll (*%55,") $1.58 


2-Ply $1.95 - 8-Ply $2.38 
Strictly A-i quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct from South's Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 





BUSHELS 





7th and Baintridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 
DISTRIBUTED 


HUBAM ; YOUR FREE. 


Gop dip qendetel Cloves, FF Plant bldg epee, Seed | 
a where pleat a under the direct supervision of | 
D. Hughes. or large acket of seed, full informa- | 
tioa reaziding, our — and the Book * “Hubam Clover, Wit, | 
Where, Why?”” Wonderful Eepets from growers in your < —- 


and other information sent FREE. Lowest prices, Irensportation paid. 
Wone better. ALABAMA HUBAM CL CLOVER ASSN, Inc., Box 615, Newborn, Ala. 
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Soys, or Cowpeas? 
B tition, for the question as to which 
fairly conclusively that for the central 
sandy soils, velvet beans will in most 
forage, or fertility. On the other 
and the stiffer soils predominate, the 
for cowpeas, they do not rank so high 
or 
farther north, 


What Shall I Plant—Velvet Beans, 
ETWEEN soy beans and velvet 
beans there is no serious compe- 

should be used is almost exclusively 

one of locality. It has been proved 
and lower parts ot the Cotton Belt, 
with its long growing period and 
cases be found superior to’soy beans 
for the production of either grain, 
hand, in the northern part of the Cot- 
ton Belt, where the seasons are shorter 
soy bean may be grown with greater 
satisfaction than the velvet bean. As 

the velvet bean the thern 
part of the Belt, the sov bean 

Soy Beans Make Best Growth on 
Clay or Loam Soils 


OY beans make their best growth 

on clay or loam soils, while cow - 
peas and velvet beans are beiter 
adapted to the lighter soils, although 
velvet: beans are not particular as to 
the soil type. As a rule, soy beans 
will produce two bushels of grain for 
every one yielded by cowpeas, which 
are very uncertain in their produc- 
tion of grain. In other words, the 
cowpea is unreliable, and the more 
fertile the soil and the greater the 


rainfall, the more apt it is to produce 
vine and leaf at the expense of seed. 
It is also true that the soy bean may 
be sowed earlier than the cowpea, as 
germination and satisfactory growth 
will follow in weather too cool for 
the cowpea. Soy beans, when planted 
late, will make a satisfactory grain 
yield, while cowpeas drop off in yield 
when put in the ground late in the 
season. The beans of the soy bean 
plant ripen together, while the cow- 
pea is indeterminate in its growth; 
that is, there is a considerable period 
during which the seed are matured. 
In enumerating the advantages of 
the cowpea over the soy bean, the one 
of greatest importance is the cer- 
tainty with which a good stand may 
be obtained. Cowpeas will push their 
way through a crust of earth that will 


effectively prevent the embryo soy 
bean plants from re aching: the sur- 
face. Again cowpea seed are more 


certain of germination as Pi do not 
contain so large a percentage of oil 
and therefore are not likely to 
spoil by heating. Cowpea hay is more 
easily cured without the excessive loss 
of‘leaves or grain than soy bean hay. 


Su 


Velvet Bean Produces Heavy Ton- 
mage of Forage 


N THE section to which the crop is 

adapted velvet beans will produce a 
heavier tonnage of forage than cither 
soy beans or cowpeas. They will grow 
on just as poor land as will cowpeas 
Unlike soy beans, there is very little 
trouble encountered in getting a good 
stand, for the seed are large and bad 
stands due to too deep or too shallow 


planting are seldom found. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to use fresh seed as 
old seed do not germinate. Velvet 
beans have a dual role im that they 
furnish grazing and fertility, but their 
tangled growth prevents the crop 
from qualifying as a good hay crop. 
In the central and southern sec- 
tions of the Cotton Belt the only use 


for the cowpea is for the production 
of hay on poor sandy soils. As a 
crop for sowing with corn to produce 
forage and fertility it is not in a class 
with the velvet bean. 


Work of the Virginia Truck Station 


OME of the important things com-° 


manding the attention of the investi- 
gators at the Virginia Truck Station, 
near Norfolk, is work on the control of 
plant diseases and injurious insects af- 
fecting the truck crops of that section. 

Those who grow sweet potatoes will 
| be especially interested in Bulletin No. 
119, “Sweet Potato Culture,” which was 
issued for the benefit of the increasing 
number of farmers in that section who 
have gone into the sweet potato game. 
Bulletin No. 22 gives a result of studies 





imely 
to Our Readers 


nterest 


on sweet potato diseases and is a valu- 
able companion publication to the one 
showing the best methods of cultivation 
With Irish potatoes, Mr. Johnson and 
his associates have found that the pink 
and green aphid is causing serious losses 
to the potato growers in easterfi Virginia 
by its injury to the early or spring crop 
The life history of this insect has recent 
ly been worked out and published 
Bulletin 27 of the Station; methods of 
control have also been tested and pub 


lished in Bulletin 29. It may be stated 
also that this same insect is very inju 
rious to spinach and tomatoes and, i 


fact, is becoming one of the most serious 
insect pests with which the truck grow 
ers of the section have to contend 
Besides the direct injury which it caus« 

it has been found to be one of the chiet 
agents for the transmission of spinac! 
blight, a disease which Mr. Johnson says 


is now menacing the spinach industry ot 
the eastern United States. He is mak- 
ing good progress on a disease-resistant 
variety, however, and hopes to be able to 
publish some authoritative data on this 


in the near future 

Some ,.of the results with [Irish pota- 
toes are very interesting. It has becn 
found that seed from northern Mate 


germinated two weeks earlier than na- 
tive-grown seed secured from the crop 
of the previous fall. A better stand was 


eventually secured, however, from the 


native stock. Cut seed germinated more 
quickly than the tubers planted whole. 
Seed grown in Virginia the previous 


spring failed to give a satisfactory stand. 
Maine seed outyielded the native seed in 


the first harvest, while the results were 
more nearly equal for the second. On 
the whole, the results with potato seed 


indicate the superiority of the [rish Cob 
bler for extra-early and early crop pur- 


poses both from the yield secured and 
the small proportion of culls. 
. F. H. JETER 


Tobacco Association Re-opens 
Campaign in North Carolina 
ORTH Carolina tobacco growers are 
to have one more chance to si: 

for coéperative marketing, accordin 

from head- 


2iL Up 
z to 


an announcement Raleigh 
quarters of the Tobacco Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association, The campaign for 
signers re-opened last week im North 
Carolina with the state divided into five 
sign-up districts in charge of experi- 
enced campaigners 

The Association now has a combined 


membership of more than 65,000 growers 
and many of these have volunteered to 
assist in the final effort to add 75,000,000 
pounds of- tobacco to the total signed up 
showing 


in North Carolina. Reports 
how the Kentucky Burley growers. have 
solved their problems and made large 


sales at satisfactory prices, have stimu 
lated interest in codperative marketing 
in North Carolina, and several counties 
which were not active in the past are now 
anxious to “sign up for prosperity.” 


Watch for the Sharpers 
VERY who works 
in idle 
a free ride and maybe 
some sucker who ts a hindranc 
man progress, who is a clog on the 
wheel of commerce He is the mire in 
which the human race is struggling, he ts 
a barnacle on someone else’s boat, he i 
the burden of the poor man, the scorn ot 
the rich; he is a bauble among diamonds, 
a goat among sheep. 

He uses schemes for capital, double- 
dealing for muscle, fine words for bait, 
pleasant manners for a trap, and the 
working man as a victim. There is al- 
ways one waiting for you around the 
next curve, although you may be already 


is supporting 

who is get- 
a fat salary, 
> to hu- 


man 
fellow, a sucker 
ting 


overloaded. His “gift of gab” will get 
you-—that is his only stock in trade.. Or 
he is a political leech, sucking your 


heart’s blood to his gluttonous satisfac- 
tion with a cunning scheme to make yoy 
think that it is the other fellow doing it. 
JOHN S. DAVIS. 
Creek, N. C. 


IFTEEN minutes of complete relax- 

ation, taken before she gets so tired 
she can’t rest, will do more to Keep 
mother happy and healthy than any 
amount of “dope.” 
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Five Suggestions for Peanut 


Farmers 
By T. E. BROWNE 


ing news yet received with retfer- 

ence to the activities of the Peanut 
Growers’ Exchange is that it has now 
gone into the cleaning of peanuts’ for 
the farmers. It is especially pleasing 
because of the fact that from the very 
beginning, I have urged the importance 


Tie most gratifying and encourag- 


ef the Exchange performing just this’ 


function for the reason that it could 
never accomplish a great deal acting 
only as a warehousing and selling 
agent. 


l—Help the Peanut Exchange Buy 
and Operate Cleaners 


EFERRING to an article in The 
Progressive Farmer of May 31, 
(919, on the subject “Organize Peanut 
Cleaners,” I made this statement: “The 
Peanut Exchange is a good thing as 
far as it goes, but the ultimate success 
of the Exchange and any other move- 
ment for the relief of the peanut grow- 
ers depends on the building and estab- 
lishing of coéperative cleaners.” 
The Exchange is now strong enough 
(and as a cleaning agency it will grow 


in the cleaning and selling of 


secaners 


the crop, and every fatmer throughout 
the Virginia-Carolina’ peanut’ belt 
should back the organization to the 


limit—not only by becoming a member 
but by assisting wherever possible in 


financing the cleaning business. 
Ii.—Danger of Overproduction 


i fing are a few dangers, however, 
that must be guarded against now 
that the Exchange is getting on so suc- 
cessful a basis. For one thing, farmers 
must not think that because we now 
have our own Exchange that it can 
handle an unlimited crop of peanuts. 
It would be a very serious error to 
very greatly increase the peanut crop 
in 1922, even though it is being advo- 
cated as a crop to grow in the boll 
weevil infested territory. It is no doubt 
a good crop to grow under any cir-. 
cumstances- for raising hogs, but to 
overtax the Exchange in the beginning 
would be like “killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs.” The best policy 
for the fatmers at all times, and es- 
pecially in the territory that will prob- 
ably be infested with the boll weevil, 








they ar: 
ably 


Iil.—Aim at Quality Production 


OW that the Exchange is caretully 

grading peanuts and selling them 
on a basis of quality, there is every 
reason for the farmers to be very care- 
ful to produce the highest grade pea- 
nuts possible. The seed for this year’s 
planting should be very carefully se- 
lected, planting only the large nuts of 
uniform size. Then if too darge an 
acreage is not planted, the farmer can 
harvest and put on the market his crop 
in so much better condition. 


IV.—Avoid Replanting 


AREFUL attention should be given 

to the preparation of the seed bed 
in order to get a good stand from first 
planting because when they are re- 
planted, the replants do not mature 
with the first crop and are sure to 
cause an inferior quality. 


V.—Lime Well; Limit Nitrogen 


PECIAL attention should be given 

to the fertilization of the crop. 
Where peanuts have not been grown 
successfully before and the land has 
not been thoroughly limed, from 500 to 
1000 pounds of shell or rock lime 
should be used per acre, especially 
where the large varieties of peanuts 
are to be grown. This lime should not 
be distributed in the drill along with 


adapted can be grown profit- 
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goods tend to give a preporiderance of 
vines and pops. A good fertilizer ior 
peanuts, under ordinary conditions, is 
one containing 6 to 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 2 to 4 per cent potash and 
1 to 2 per cent ammonia, where any 
ammonia is used. 
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“Better Pastures in South Carolina” 


HE best time to seed our most suit- 

‘4 able pasture grasses is during Feb= 
ruary and March, and the best grasses 
for pasture in South Carolina are les- 
pedeza, carpet grass, Bermuda grass, 
and Dallis grass. So says S. L. Jeff- 
ords of Clemson, specialist in forage 
crops and pasture, who has prepared 
Extension Circular 32, “Better Pas- 
tures for South Carolina,” to aid 
farmers in making better pastures. 
The following grass mixtures for up- 
lands and bottom lands in the Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont regions are rec- 
ommended: 
Ceastal Plain Bettom Cands— 

Lespedeza—8 to 10 ths. per acre. 

Carpet grass—5 to 6 ths. per acre. 

Dallis grass—3 to 5 ths. per acre. 


Coastal Plain Uplands— 
Lespedeza—8 to 10 ths. per acre. 
Bermuda cuttings. 


Piedmont Bottem Lands—® 
Lespedeza—8 to 10 ths. per acre. 
Dallis grass—3 to 5 ths. per acre. 
Bermuda cuttings. 

t Upland 
Lespedeza—8 to 10 ths. per 
Bermuda cuttings. 





Pied 


acre, 






































stronger). It can easily either rent, buy is to produce all the foods and feed- the fertilizer but preferably sowed 
er build cleaners of its own and thus stuffs necessary’ for the farm, to have broadcast on the land and harrowed GGS preserved in waterglass are as 
put the farmers’ stock into condition an all-the-year-round garden, plenty of %™ some weeks before planting. good six months afterward as at the 
for the trade. We have asgmanager milk and butter for the family and a Where commercial fertilizers are to time of preserving. When you have a 
of the Exchange now a man who is big flock of poultry large enough to sup- be used, the content of ammonia should surplus, try this method; these eggs will 
enough and w ugh acquainted ply the table with plenty of poultry’ be reduced and where the land is rea- come in conveniently when hens are not 
with the whole problem of handling products. When that is done, of course, sonably fertile, eliminated entirely, for laying. Ask your cofinty or home dem- 
peanuts to compete with any of the a reasonable acreage in peanuts where the reason that highly ammoniated onstrttiaon agent how it is done. 
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BUILDINGS SWITCHBOARDS TELEPHONES 


You can now blast 


14 more Stumps 


14 more Tree-Holes 


SHE Du Pont Company has a new farm 
dynamite for you—Dumorite. 


Its use is going to cut the cost of improving your 
land. The same money you now pay for 100 sticks of 
40% dynamite buys 135 to 140 sticks of Dumorite. 


A stick of Dumorite has appsoximately the same 
strength as a stick of 40%, and for all agricultural 
purposes, it shoots with it, stick for stick—and it is 
absolutely non-headache and non-freezing. 

Think what this new explosive means to you. Over 


ig more acrescleared at the same cost, or the same 
number of acres cleared at a saving of about }4 in 


cost of dynamite. 


Buy Dumorite at your local dealer’s.. Write for the 
Handbook of Explosives.” 


*“Farmers’ 
full instructions. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Robson-Prichard Bldg., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Ask your County Agent how the Federal Farm 
help you clear your land. 


Loan Syftem will 





14 more Boulders 


It gives 














Breaking 


Constructi 


on Records 


Since 1920, faced with the greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System has surpassed all previous 


records for the installation of new telephone equipment. 


In 


the last two years more than 1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system by construction. This is equal 
to the entire number of telephones in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new poles were placed—enough 
to make a telephone line from New York to Hong Kong. 
The aerial wire put into service in the same year, 835,000 
miles in all, is enough to string 60 wires on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, enclosed in 1,500 miles of cable, 
were added to underground and submarine lines in 1921. 
New underground duct totaling 11,000,000 feet was con- 
structed, this representing approximately 300 miles of subway. 
69 new central office buildings and important additions were 
completed or in progress, and new switchboards with a 
capacity of many thousands of connections were installed. 


This equipment added to the Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the telephone on your desk to give 
the service to which you are accustomed. And to meet the 
increasing demands for new service, the work of construction 


goes on. 
ae > 






teward Better Service 


“ BELL 4BYSTEM, 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, afd all directed 
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By planting only seed grown in 


start to fight the weevil. 


Wood's Ingold & Cleve- 
land Big Boll Cotton 


Our cotton seed are grown from 
the best yielding crops in dis- 
tricts entirely free from the boll 
weevil. Wvod’s Ingold was bred 
with two distinct objects in view 
—earliness and yield. Being early 
it usually makes a good crop be- 
fore the weevil can have a 
chance to hurt it. On average 
land*it will yield at least 39 per 
cent lint and % inch staple. 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton is a 
hardy drouth resistant cotton 
that opens its boll early enough 
to escape the boll weevil. In -a 
test of 26 stocks of cotton tested 
for yield, etc., in North Carolina 
it produced more lint to the acre 
than any other. 


13 S. 14th Street, 


a crop before the boll weevil can 


WOODS SEEDS 


THE SOUTH’S SLOGAN FOR SATISFACTORY SEEDS 


Seed Selection Will Help 
Combat the Boll Weevil! 


districts not affected by. the boll 
weevil and selecting varieties that mature sufficiently early to make 
hurt it, you will make the right 


Plant Mammoth Yellow 
Soja Beans 


No crop is more valuable for 
fattening hogs than Soja Beans, 
They are the surest of summer 
forage crops and add heavily to 
the land’s supply of humus and 
nitrogen. 


Velvet Beans are fine crop for 
fall and winter grazing. The 
vines, leaves and pods remain 
palatable a long time and what is 
left in the fields, plowed under 
adds materially to the produc- 
tiveness of the soil. 


Sudan Grass—an ideal sure hay 
crop for the South. Three or 
four cuttings a season. Yields 
four to eight tons of forage per 
acre. 


4 


Write for Wood’s Seed Catalog and Crop Special giving full 
information and current prices 


T. W. WOOD & SONS. 


SEEDSMEN 


on all seeds. Mailed free. 


RICHMOND, VA. 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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ATTENTION! 
Jersey Cattle Breeders! 


The First Annual Meeting 


be present. 


for the night of April 13th. 


OF THE 


NORTH CAROLINA JER- 
SEY CATTLE CLUB 


Will Be Held at Hotel Rockingham, 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C., ON THURSDAY, APRIL 13TH, 1922, 
At 7:30 P. M. 


Special arrangements have been made for a Banquet and 
Accommodations at Hotel Rockingham. 


Questions of vital importance to all Jersey Cattle Breeders 


for promotion of Jersey Cattle interests will be discussed, 
and representatives of the American Jersey Cattle Club will 


All Persons Interested in Jersey Cattle 
Are Cordially Invited to Be Present. 


Send one dollar at once to R. H. Ruffner to pay for your 
plate at the banquet, and state if you want hotel reservation 


Address 


R. H. RUFFNER, Sec’y NORTH CAROLINA JERSEY CATTLE 
CLUB, N. C. STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 








| CROP AND MARKET NEWS 








Cotton Production for 1921 Was 
7,976,665 Bales 


OTTON production for 1921 was 

7,976,605 running bales, or 7,952,539 
equivalent 500-pound bales, the Census 
Bureau announced today in its final gin- 
ning report of the season. The 1920 pro- 
duction was 13,270,970 running bales, or 
13,439,603 equivalent* 500-pound bales. 

The crop was estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last December in 
its final report at 8,340,000 equivalent 
500-pound bales. 

Cotton remaining to be ginned after 
the March canvass, and which was in- 
cluded in the total crop was estimated at 
7,435 bales, compared with 211,893 bales 
ginned after the March canvass last year. 

The average gross weight of cotton 
bales for the crop was 498.5 pounds, com- 
pared with 506.4 pounds, the average of. 
the 1920 crop. 


Controlling Bud Worms 


LEASE advise me how to keep bud 
worms from working corn. They 
mostly work in hot time and just cut the 


bud out of the corn. 
J.W. McDONALD. 
Robeson Co., N. C 


In your portion of the state we have 
two insects usually confused under the 
term bud worm. One is the corn bill 
bug, discussed in detail in Extension Cir- 
cular No. 19. The other insect concerned 
is the true bud worm. This insect works 
more in well-drained land or upland 
whereas the corn bill bug works more 
in swampy situations. Its method of 
control is somewhat different from that 
advised for the control of the corn bill 
bug. Apparently, date of planting is a 
very important consideration, and in 
the normal year, corn planted in your 
location from about April 25 until the 
first of May appears to escape the at- 
tacks of this insect better than corn 
planted at any other date. Naturally 
anything that can be done to hasten 
the rapidity of the growth of the corn, 
such as a well-prepared seed bed, heavy 
fertilization and good cultivation mate- 
rially reduce work of this insect —Z. P. 
Metcalf, Entomologist, N. C. 


INEHURST FAR 


LEONARD TUFTS - OWNER 
BERKSHIRES - AYRSHIRES 


—SPECIAL BOAR OFFERING— 


herd-heading son of LAUREL’S CHAMPION’S 
hE ST and several outstanding yearlings ready for 
service * pergein prices. Write for list and prices. 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BERKSHIRES 


—LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRES— 
At Hillcrest Farm 


Young Boars, weighing 225 at 6 months old, and Gilts 
nearly as large, out of 600-™. sows, sired by our great 
Epochal boar. No better foundation stock to be found, 
if you want real size in quick - growing Berkshires that 
are actually making a profit in pork at an early age. 
Young Pigs also of same type and development Write 
us your needs, or better, come and select in person. 
References if you wish, 


HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 
HOLSTEINS 
Holsteins — Shorthorns — Durocs 


Registered Holsteins, sire’s dam and granddam 1,000- 
cows. Registered cron weg of Lespedeza Sultan 

















and Imperial Gloster breeding Registered Durocs, by 
Sec paces, 2nd All at farmers’ prices. 
KN FARM, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








A GOOD Hay or Grain Unloading Oufit saves 
the cost of one to three men each, day of 
harvest. Myers Hay Tools have been THE STAND- 
ARD FOR 50 YEARS Sturdy construction, 
patented features, low price, make them the 
biggest-value made. Also a complete line of 
Pumps and Door Hangers. See your dealer 
or write us for booklets. (16) 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. Co. 
430 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 


ROOFING 


Write or wire for our 

“way gl prices on gal- WAY 
vanized roofing from 
direct. Big saving. Dept. P. r DOWN 


American Roofing Co., “Ashland, Ky. 


_- POLAND. -CHINAS 
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Big Boned Poland-China Pigs 


JUMBO, WONDER, papa and 
GIANT BUSTER STRAIN 
Fine Spring Pigs for breeding purpos Pigs 
from large prolific sows and well bred. ¥ rite for 
prices and description. Pigs cholera immuned and 
registered at our expense. 


LETHE POLAND-CHINA FARM, 
| Moncrat, Vv 





irginta. 














HOLSTEINS AND SHORTHORNS 
HEALTHY HENRICO HOLSTEINS 


DAIRY CATPLE OF 
QAULITY — TYPE — PRODUCTION 


Winners in County Herd Contest, Virginia State 
Fair, 1921, 





All Herds Under Federal Supervision. 
“SATISFACTORY SALES” Our Motto. 
We have a few High-class Females for sale. Write 
HENRICO HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ CLUB, 
G. L. Oliver, Sec’y, Route 3, Richmond, V 
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| HOLLINS. HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVB YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 


Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 


The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd, 
C BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 
0 


JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mogr., Dept. F, Hollis, ve. j 

















SHORTHORNS SELL WELL 
IN SOUTH 


Sixty Tennessee bred Short- 
horns averaged over $500 per 
head at Southern Cattlemen's 
meeting at Knoxville 
Diversified and Livestoex 
farming pays best. Market 
| your crops as beef and milk, 
For information, address 


Amerioan Sherthera Breeders’ 





Ave.. 
Chicago, Hiltnola, 


MEADOW VIEW SHORTHORNS 


We have a very fine Roan Shorthorn 
3ull, 2 years old. A white one a little 

older. Several Roan and Red ones, 8 

months old. Now is time to buy. 


R.L. BERNHARDT, Saliskury, aiatnd 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


———— — eee 
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INEHURST FAR 


LEONARD TUFTS -OWNER 
BERKSHIRES ~- AYRSHIRES 
BRED and OPEN GILTS 


Some Extra Good Yearling Gilts. The right kind at 
the right price. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 





PINEHURST, 





Farmers 


i on 


T 


(7 Cents a Word, 





; Exchange | 


Breeders Cards 


Ap Ag Ae 


Cash With Order) Do 
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LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, S. C. 











High-grade Registered_ Hampshire Pigs—$10 each; 
unrelated pairs, $15. Rosemary Farm, Georgetown, 
South Carolina. 


Hampshire Pigs—Splendid individuals, both sexes. 
registered, double treated for cholera; guaranteed to 
please. Model and Hustler Boy strains, Sunkist Farm, 
Box 1143, Winston-Salem, N. C 








Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 





o. 1. Ce 





Seven Extra Fine © pochal Boar Pigs. F.H. Carson, ~ 0. I. C. Pigs, Boars, Gilts. W. I. Owen, Bedford. 
Hendersonville, N Virginia. 
Berkshires—Big Tyve. James W. Graves, American POLAND-CHINAS 


Nati onal Bank, Rix chimond, Va 
Registered Berkshire Boar—R. ady for | light service, 
$30; 3-months-old boar, $15 ohn Cox, Milford, Va. 
DUROC- JERSEYS 
50 Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—2 to 4 months old. 
Bred gilts. Best bree ling. Pricés right. J. P. Aleze 
ander, Fairfield, 











HAMPSHIRES 




















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


‘ 





Better Bred Gilts. Pigs Hampshi ire Farm, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Route 7 








+ 15-Weeks Hampshire Boar Pigs—Registered, $10, 
F, 0. B. Bowden, N. C. L. D. Grady, 





Am Offering the Best Poland-China Bred Gilts and 
Pigs—Reasonable price es. E. O. Hunter, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Route 7. 


100 Head—Western breeding, result of 28 F et up- 
building. Service boars, bred gilts, pigs. Can secure 
car | of grade pigs for killers. W. G. Houston, Fairfield, 

irginia. 


To the Public:—I Have Boars and Pigs for Sale— 
Purebred Spotted Poland-China hogs. Their sire ia 
Advance Leader 2nd. No better anywhere. S. W. 
Woodley, Prop., Evergreen Stock & Poultry Farm, 
Creswell, N. C. e.: 


(Classified ads. continued on page 22) 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS _ 














96540313Eqqs per Year! « 
yy woe, — 








at AMAZING 
BARGAINS 


Never before has the 
famous Perris stock been 
Offered at such bargain 
prices! Pedigreed ; trapnest- 
ed; guaranteed! Egg bred 
for 22 years. World's larg- 
est leghorn farms. Write 
for special bargain prices on 
Birds—-Eggs and chicks. 


1922 Catalog Free 


Send today for your 
copy of our 1922 Cat- 
alog and Mating List, with 
Special May cut prices. 
Get this catalog and in- 
crease your profits. It's 
Free for the asking. Sim- 
ply send your name and 
address. Write today. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS 
9304 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks 
Strong and Vigorous, from our Special Matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 
that produce every 
$10.50 per 


Best Laying 
Hen at the big 
ChicagoPoultry 
Show December 
1921 this Ferris 
hen won over 
all breode _in 
the egg layi 

class). One ‘ot 
many Ferris 


National Win- 


















chicks, eggs, 
pullets,hensand 
males. Englisn or 
American type. 
ick shipment. 
No delay. Send 
for catalog 
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With an egg record unsurpassed 
egg we incubate. Price $5.50 per 25; 
30; $20 per 100. 
Sale Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 


s. C. White and Brown Leghorns 








HATCHING EGGS — BABY CHICKS 
BREEDING STOCK 
HATCHING EGGS—$1.50 ver 15; $4.50 per 50; 
$8.00 per 100, 
Every egg guaranteed to be fertile. We have a 60-acre 
tract devoted exclusively to poultry. All breeders on 
absolutely free range. Write for prices on 
BABY CHICKS AND BREEDING STOCK, 


THE JOHN H, BOLTON POULTRY FARM, 
Gien Alpine, North Carolina. 


a . 
5. C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


One Breed Only. Husky Baby Chicks a Speciality. 
From large type English utility strain hens, weigh- 
ing from 4 to 6 Ibs Blue ribbon winners, East 
Tennessee Division Fair, 1921 

THEY LAY MORE BIG EGGS 

What I sell to you is produced on my own yards. 
Raby Chicks. postpaid, 25¢ each; $22.50 per 100. 

$5 and $3 per 15. 


Eggs, 
fw. A. McTEER, Box B, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
BROWN 


EVERLAY cecnorns 


beantiful businesy ben! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers, Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- 
ean Ege Contest! Greatest winners Ww - 
vigorous money makers. Stock 
jpped safely. Catalog free. 
Box {7 Portiand, ind. 


























Chi: . Hard: 
Bags Chicks, shi 
GVERLAY FARM 


Hatching Eggs — Hatching Eggs 
8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


High egg producers. 90 per cent fertility guaranteed. 
$8 per 100. Request catalog for chick prices. 


4. M. WELLS, Box 297-8, AUBURN NEBR. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


THAYER’S 




















BABY CHICKS 


Carefully mated, Puree 
bred parent stock. 


Selected by the Hogan 
test for High Beg 
Production. 


Thayer’s Chicks Pay a Profit 


Prices Reasonable for THAYER QUALITY. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


The Fred H. Thayer Co., 
208 E. No. Eutaw St. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 
. 














ILLINOIS HATCHERY— 
From Heavy Laying Hens 

White and Brown Leghorns, 50. $7; 
100, $13; 500, $62.50. Barred Rocks 
and S. C. Reds, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500, 
72.50, White Wyandottes, White 
. R. C. Reds, 5 50; 100, 
; 500, $77.50. Black Langshan, 
Buff Orpington, Parks’ Barred Rocks, 


—THE OLD RELIABLE 
Choice, 


Select Chicks 





50, $9; 100, $17; 500, $82.50. S. ¢ 
Anconas, 33l-egg strain, 50, $9.50; 
100, $18; 500, $87.50. 100 per cent 


live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid par- 

Order now -from this ad and save time. 
Reference: State Bank, Catalog Free. 

MILLER HATCHERY, Box 504, HEYWORTH, ILL. 


CHICKS, $12.50 PER 100 AND UP 


From hens selected for vigor and heavy 
! Bar 


el post. 





aying qualities. arred and White 
Rocks, Rose and Single Comb Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 


Anconas, S. C. White, Brown and Buff 

Leghorns. Prepaid parcel post right to 

your door. 

100 Per Cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Get Free Circular and Prices. 

Kirkersville Hatchery, Box 503, 


Land and Water Fowl 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Hares, Ban- 
tams, Pigeons. Hens, $1.25; Cockerels, $2. Eggs and 
Baby Chicks cheap. Also nice Collie Pups. Ask for 


Free Bargain Catalog 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 





Kirkersville, Ohfo. 














Have you ever advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Try it. It paye! 





The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











POULTRY FEEDS AND FEEDING | 


METHODS 


Feeding the Chicks 

Y A wonderful provision of nature, 
B the chick, just before hatching, ab- 
sorbs the yolk of the egg which pro- 
duces it, and about 48 hours’ time is re- 
quired to properly assimilate it: During 
this time, no feed of 
any kind should be 
given the chick, as it 
would fesult in in- 
jury. Breeders seem 
a little at variance on 
the question of drink 
during that period, 
but we find a ma- 
jority endorse the 
use of a little but- 
termilk or sour milk 
as the drink. 
The lactic acid it contains seems to have 
a decided effect in preventing white diar- 
rhea, the worst scourge of young chicks. 
\etemperature only a little below that 
of the incubator, at first, and quiet rest 
seem to be the first requisites, and when 
feeding does begin, it should be in lim- 
ited quantities and at regular periods, 
five times a day for two or three days, 
then four for two or three more, then 

three feeds a day at regular hours. 
What they shall eat is a moot question. 
The most prominent and apparently 
successful breeders have various pet 
formulas of their own, and it is difficult 





ROTHPLETZ 


MR 


first 


to say which is the best, but as far as | 


we can judge, much of the good results 
from any teed formula comes from care- 
ful attention to temperature, freedom 
from drafts or sudden changes in tem- 
perature, careful and judicious feeding 
at regular hours in moderate quantities. 

The feeds appropriate for breeding or 
laying stock, or for fattening fowls are 
not equally so for young, growing chicks. 
Vitamines are a prime necessity, and the 
proportions carried by different feed ma- 
terials varies largely, Among vegeta- 
bles, young carrots carry 7 parts, while 
old carrots have only 3. Tomatoes and 
sweet potatoes each have 6 parts. Fresh 
cabbage and lettuce have 5 parts, and 
Irish potatoes and rutabagas 4 parts., 
Onions have 3 parts, while beets have 
only 2 parts. Of grains, yellow corn 
has 4 parts, wheat 3 to 4 parts, while 
white corn has possibly 1 part, whole 
wheat bread has 3 parts, white bread 
none. Skimmed milk contains 5 parts 
and egg yolks 5 parts, while egg whites 
(though rich in protein) have no vita- 
mines. 

Protein is needed for the bony frame, 
muscles and feathers, and animal pro- 
teins are far the best. Here milk plays 
a leading part, sour or buttermilk, be- 
sides their beneficial effort in preventing 
diarrhea, supplying vitamines and pro- 
tein. 

Feeding Formulas Vary Much 

NE breeder gives “stale whole wheat 

bread,” moistened with milk, crumbly, 
not sloppy, five times a day for five or 
six days. 

Then there is corn bread, “Johnny 
cake,” ground well. Some use hard- 
boiled eggs with equal bulk of hard, dry 
bread crumbs all ground together, in- 
cluding egg shells. Then some substi- 
tute pinhead oats (for all or part of 
bread. Cornell University, ane of the 
leaders in poultry work, gives the fol- 
lowing method: 

Scratch Feed.—No. 1. Rolled oats 8 
pounds, bread crumbs or cracker waste 
8 pounds, sifted beef scrap 2 pounds, and 
bone meal 1 pound. No. 2. Cracked 
wheat 2 pounds, fine cracked’ corn 2 
pounds, pinhead oat meal 1 pound. No. 
4, scratch feed; whole wheat 3 pounds, 
cracked corn 2 pounds, and hulled oats 1 
pound. No. 3, mash feed. Three pounds 
each of wheat bran, middlings, corn meal 
and beef scrap, with 1 pound bone meal. 

These are fed as follows: First 5 days, 
No. 1, moistened with sour or butter- 
milk, five times a day, and No. 2, with a 
little No. 3, dry, on trays with grit, char- 
coal, and fine cut green feed scattered 
over feed in trays. From five days to 
two weeks, No. 2 in litter twice a day, 
No. 3 with skim milk three times a day, 
and No. 3, dry, all the time. After that 
time, No. 3 in hoppers, and moist 
mash oyce a day, with grit, oyster shell, 
bone meal and charcoal all the time. 

(Concluded in next issue.) 


SOUND, smooth floor in the kitchen 
is a_time and temper saver. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 











BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 


in S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS, and 8. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
South’s most conver to-date hatchery. Mai) 
us your orders now for liate re deliveries by PRE- 
PAID PARCEL POST to your d 
BABY CHICK PRICES REDUCED TO 14 CENTS and up. 
live arrival guaranteed Our NEW CATALOG and 
explaining the MOST LIBERAL OFFER ever made 
by a hatchery, as well as valuable information on raising chicks, 
is FREE. Write for yours today. We also have a full line of 


INCUBATORS AND POULTRY SUPPLIES, 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 11, Box 5, Knoxville, Tenn. 


From the ient and uj 


and fu 








97 per cent 
PRICE LIST 


ore 


ma My 














PUREBRED CHICKS FoR HIGH EGG PRODUCTIO 


They are Quality Bred and selected by the Hogan test. It’s Thayer standard. 
All popular breeds. Be sure and get our prices before you buy. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


(Members of the International Baby Chick Association.) 


N 


FRED H. THAYER CO., 208 E. N. Eutaw St., BALTIMORE, MD. 








__MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





SUNBEAM HATCHERY | 


CHICKS—From 12 leading va- 


BABY CHICKS 


Get Catalog Free. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
332 W. 4th, 


paid parcel post, guaranteed. 
free catalog and order NOW. 
Box 311, Findlay, Ohio. 

















rieties, heavy laying fowls. Leg- Deliver guaranteed. Selected 
horns, Rocks, Reds Wyandottes, flocks, high producers. 
Anconas, Minorcas, Orpingtons. White and Barred Rocks, 
Produced under my personal su- ods, White Wyandottes, 
pervision. 100 per cent live de- Brown and White Leghorne, 
livery right to your door, by pre- Anconas, Pit Games. 


Lexington, Ky. 











Baby Chicks and 60-Day Pulle 


10,000 Chicks Weekly From Leading Pure- 
bred Varietles — Mature Breeders Only. 





ts 


White and Brown Leghorns, $15 100. Barred and 
sy White Rocks, Bu ge ingtons, White Wyandottes, 
‘ Rhode Island Reds, 18. Postpaid. Full live count 
1% MILLION CHICKS FOR 1922—Postage paid, 95 - : AE : p 
. ie y) guaranteed. Ask for circular and quantity prices. 
per cent live arrival guaranteed. Month’s Feed Free EGGS—Leghorns ..... $1.50 15; $8.50 100: 


week all year 40 


A hatch every 
Selected and 


Breeds Ducklings. $2 15; $10 100. Delive: 


6 and §-weeks-old White Legt 


with each order. 


hi Others 
Breeds Chicks. 4 PULLETS—4,000 


red. 
0Tn 


Exhibition Grades. Mature stock at right prices. > oF = a . : 
Catalog Free._-Stamps appreciated. Pullets for March delivery. Great winter layers. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 58, Gambler, Ohle, | C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Customers report pullets la 


OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 
$10 winter. 


per !00 and up, prepaid delivery. 





SEASON 
1922 






all 


varieties to select from, 


We have hundreds of satisfied customers in every | | 1,000,000 chicks via prepaid parcel post 
Southern state. Write for Free-Catalog, full eff | safe delivery guaranteed. Pleased cus- 
useful information. tomers in every state. 19th season. 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, Catalog a 
Dept. F-23, Crandall, Indien. MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box 680 LANCASTER, MO, 








{BABY CHICKS & EGGS 


White and Brown Leghorns $15. per 100, $79. 
per 500; Eggs $1.50 per 15, $8.50 per 100. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, and An- 
conas at right prices. Get our free circular before 
ordering elsewhere. Mixed chicks for broilers. 100 


14 LEADING VARIETIES 


MINORCAS, ANCONAS, LEGHORNS. 


All purebred. Also mixed lots for broilers, 
reduced prices. 








BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES, ORPINGTONS, 


at 
Shipped prepaid anywhere in 
United States, east of Rockies, from hatcheries in 











er cent live rival ‘anteed. 

os “BANKER & BANKER Jotunbawmaue 
| Box oO, Knoxville, Tean. | 9. M. DEAN, Bex 771, FORT DODGE, 10WA, 
CHICKS Ie:4"¥S DUCKLINGS |QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


CHICKS—Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. 
DUCKLINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner. 
Catalog Free. Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free 1 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbi 





Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 

20,0000 PUREBRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 

i ive deilivery, 
Mi 


rh 





Aldham Poultry Farm, At. 3P, Phoenixville, Pa. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











AUCTION SALE 


oF VIRGINIA REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
April 20, 1922, at Fair Ground Sale Pavilion, Roanoke, Virginia. 


30 Head—25 Females---5 Bulls—30 Head 


Selected From Nine of the Leading Herds of the 
State, from a Standpoint of Individual Merit. 


There are grandsons and granddaughters of such noted sires as Perfection 
Fairfax, Repeater, Publican, Beau Picture, and Prince Rupert 8th. What 
more could one wish? It is indeed a high-class offering from both a stand- 
point of breeding and individual merit. 

Was there ever a better time to buy Herefords, with the cattle market 
growing stronger each day? Don’t miss this opportunity to buy some 
of the best blood of ‘the breed. 


Fer Catalog of Sale, Address 
ROBT. S. ORR, Sale Manager, DRYDEN, VIRGINIA. 























The Imperial Herd of SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


The home of the Great Imported QUEEN of ENGLAND, and The Princess Harkrader, 
the finest sow in the South, and that Great ENGLISH BOAR, LORD HIGH CHAN- 
CELOR OF ENGLAND, and that great old spotted boar, KIRK’S BIG JUMBO, than 
which there is none better. Breeders, here is the place to get your foundation stock. 
Club boys and girls write and learn how to get a pig free. My absolute guarantee be- 


hind every thing that I sell. Come and see. 
IDYLLWILDE STOCK FARM, Route No. 2, Creswell, N. C. 





















Big Type POLAND-CHINA HOGS 
Registered Stock for Sale. 
Write your wants. Prompt service. 
Herd Boars: Pickett Orphan and 


They are big. They are bred right. Many of th 


are show prospects. 


Pigs— Big Type Poland-China —Pigs 


em 


If you want Polands of the very 


Flossmore Model. highest caliber, wee me, Bn ie igs, pairs, no 
A.W. & L. D. MILLER, akin, $35; single, $18. edigreed. 
Bridgewater, Virginia. R. M. MOORE, ‘ Route 2, « BEDFORD, VAs, 












































teams ° 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





White Orplagtona—Eggs Gottvered | head of 
flook is a first wrize winner State Hecs. 
per 15 _toyd _Hilemon, "Wampler. ‘N. c 


28 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

















ebred Baby Chicks—Your 


oem. ANGUS Davis Poultry Farm, } 


erdeen- Amu “Bui—? a 
West t he Wiltams, ‘Cleora, 


Choice _ for $109, of Ei ght 
"Pi lot Stock Farm, Salisbury, 


-Barron on N.C White 




















Buf Cochin “Bantam Fi 56 
last State Fairs. of North Carolina, if ‘hina c 
Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, 





Carolina ‘and anere, 
N 





ine Golden Sebright an tams— 
Black Cochin Rantam 2 


_ 
¥ 





es 


Sales—We offer good reductions 

em. 4 animals or small herds of registered Angus 

careful work we have 4 7 
d of Angus cattle, new headed b: 

the best bred bulls of the breed, one American 


ed 
of 100 affords ample selections. 
Pilot Stock Farm, Salisbury, N. 











we or visit us econ. 15 | Purebred | lagi Br aha 








“Ee 2 $1.50 





SERS eee 5 


Devons for Sale—Registered, 
is my record with Devons. Write Md, 





accredited; 28 years” 
Palmer, Light Brahma Eggs—15. $2 











—— for = Hie ag bt Brahma, 2 ts o 
or Sale—Guernseys—14_high- erade hott heifers, 4 fresh, Toes makes largo ig cs Moc 
balance March springers. Tuberculin 
excaptis Priced for quick sale, yt Bure, 
Route 1, Richmond, Va. 


a as 











Prive 
Tom 5h Bu therfordton, 





SETS 


Registered = Bull cea with oy 
ansmitting sires. Frank 8. 














~ 


Coraieh Eges—$3 per 15. B, F. 








les. 


Registered Jersey Heifer Calves—Hood Farm 
Pri . Also bull . 





agen ES ne 


Stone Fence Game Eggs 15. The farmer chicken 
BA. Porry Littleton, N. 


rik Cornish Todi, Gage Cockereisa—$8 each, F, 








Sale—A Limited Number of Registered J 
Bull ‘Calres— Line- =e penne, from Register of Mort 
dams, U. & Reynolda -- Bey- 








i. ingen. —— fam—v8 for 15, 








Polled Bull Calf—Fime individual, . +: 
will take $50 ag ay. Bale. 


.  gatistactor ee hatoh guar- 











Wires ~~.eieed sitting, J, F. Punch, Newtwoa, 


4 Malteoso (Hornlesa)—At At farmera’ 











tarred Bos lock Eggs—i5 for $1.25. W. J. Sims, Wax- 
haw, N. 

~ Qualit y Barred Rock Eggs—t5, $3 Stacy's Farm. 
Amelia, Va 

Fishel Strain W patho Rocks—15 eggs $1.65 Uwhar 
rie Farm, Ashboro, N 

Rest Barred Beck | Eggs—15 for $2 Mre. Leland 
Adams, Dunlap, N 

White Rocks—Hens, pulléts Twin Oaks Poultry 
Yards, Haw River, N. C 

White Rocks—Second cocl ckerel, Chicago Ca Coliseum. 
he Martin.Farm, Mobile, Ala 

Barred Rocks—(Cockerels, $3 1s E x3 3, $1 4, . post 
paid. J. W. Propst, Boydton, Va 


~ Bred-to-lay White Rox ks—Kgus, hatcing. 15 for $2. 
L. M. Williams. Stokesdale, N 

For Sale—Purebred Barred “Rocks—Hea, $2; 
ters, $3. J. A. Culbreth, Faloon, N. C 

Purebred Thompson Strain Barred Rocks—Bred-to- 
lay. Eigas, $2-per 15. C. O. Braswell, Cary, N. C 

Kegs for Hatching—From Purebred Barred Plymouth 
Rooks—15 for $1.50; by prepaid parcel post. RB L 
Stewart, Burlington, N. C., 5 





rO08- 








Route 5 











Barred Rock Eggs—$2 ver 15; 30, $3.59. Mra. J 
Hendrix, Statesville, N. C., Route 4 

Bred-to-lay Barred Rock E oe (Park Strain)—$1.75 
Mrs. E. T. Cottrell, Creedmoor, N. C 

White Rock Beggs “Magnificent show ~—— and great- 
est layers. R. J. Fink, Kannapolis, N. 





won —~ =e That Lay —. 
G Spring 


Sa arden, Gre . _c 
March — April Bart red Rock Puilets— 


Hatched 
Heavy layers ; $2 each. Roy Wyckoff. Ridgeway. N. C 


an Buff Plymouth Rock Ezgs—From best Thy 
; $2.50 per 15. Sunnyview Farm, Lexington. N. 


$2.50 per 15 
N.C 


“ne 














c. 





=. Strain Plymouth Rocks—Cocks, $3.50; 
hens, $2 each. Eggs, $1.25 sitting. Jones Farms, 
Korshaw, S. C 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Foathored Symbols of Beauty — New broed, .—- 
— 7. 20c, Monroe Cook Poultry Farm. or 
ridge, Cc 


WYANDOTTES _ 
Silver Yk eel Eegs—$2.50, $4. $5. Viola Kiker, 


Polk kton 

















_Bishet White Wyandott« ea —Ooo kor is aud PTT) 3. Ban ly 

YYeek Farm Durham, N v 

~ White Wyandottes. High-clasa. 15 eg a, $L. 25, “pre 
paid. JL. A Pun, Newton, N. C 


Silver-laced Wyandotta Eggs for Higtohing—61 5 for 














15. Oak Grove Farm, Roxobel, N 

Partridge Wyandottes—Purebr red pulleta, fine cock 
erels. He st ele, 1 Mooresville, N 

Cheice alumbian \ Wyandotte Eas for ow Hatching ; ‘ 
$2 1% Arthur M. Gallimore, Denton, N c 





~ Purebred Silver Wya yandotte Egga for sae 39 er 
Destpaid Hugh W. Jilcott, Kelford, N. 
White Wyandotte Egss—$1. 30, postpaid on lay 
ing strains Circular __ Sunnyside Jonesville, | Va 
Silvér Lac “a Wyandotta Eggs—Sittings, $1 25. o** 
$3; 50, $8.59, $5, $8. G. C. Boling. Seagrove, N 


~ Only One Grape—The Beat. And e egas, . Silver —_ 
dottes. Send for list. John M. Houck, Marion, N. | 


Whits Whits Wyandottes— 15 “gg3, from rat prize pen, 
$2.50, postpaid. 


Whitedotte Poultry Wards, Shelby 
North Carolina 


Fishel’s White Wyandottes — Direot. 
utility. Ciroular. Eggs. ¢itting, $1.50 
Lee, Four Oaks, N. C 

White Wyandottes—Hearvy layers; the great general 
purpose breed. Eggs, $1.50 per sitting. Hickory Nut 
Gap Farm, Fairview, N. C 


Golden Wyandottes — Eggs and Chicks — Winners 
aap 8 Snare Garden, aa and State shows 
>. Cc 


15, 











Exhibition . 
up. Iredell 











Mt. Airy. 
White Wyandou 3 Becs—$1.50. $2. $3 for 15. From 
prise winner: Keeler-Martin.’’ Free circular Tite 
Kings Farm, sabeheen, N.C 





White Wyandotte Kegs for 
mated for exhibition and eggs; 
Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 


Hatching—From. peas 
os per 15, by mail 











2 per 15 


~earred Rock Cockerels- Fags, Good 
Coyner, Waynes- 


gs, $2 
laying blue ribbon stock. Wilhelmena 
boro, Virginia. z 
noe 4 -to- if High- -acoring Barred | Rocks—i5, 
$2; $6; 6. al matings, 15. $5. Mrs 
ey yodee, ph @.., Illinois 
Get Your Barred Eggs From Trapnested Birds 
(Parks’ $1.50 per 15. postpaid, 
Repton Mills, Va 





ed Rock 
Bred-to-lay) —Eggs, 
Mountair Poultry Yards, 
Bggs—From ™ Ringlet Barred Rocks—Direct 








from mn irst pen, $5; second pen, A per 
15 ay ‘eta Mrs, Grover Roper, Laurens, 3. C 
te 
Thompson Barred Plym 


Rock Eggs—From 4e- 
lected pens, $1.50 sitting; $9 per 100; delivered by 
Excellent eas ered Strain, Fiint 


parcel post. 
Hill Poultry Yards. Staley, N. 





proved 
A. Dark, Siler City, N 





Ha: 
Beauty strain; perfect birds. =e. Fs eit siting, 








Recistered Dorset Sheep—Sixteen Ewes and Bam— 
for Ellerslie Steck Farm, Poterm- 








JENNETS AND JACKS For ——. White Leghorn Pulleta. 


wom Sell or ee eo 
Cc. © ° 





White Leghorns—15 eggs, 
Newton, N. C. 





f 
Bees and Honey, | Gum Ni Neck, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


8. C. Brown Leghorn 
side Farms, Claremont, 


ee | White Lachoros— Baye an gelect mat- 
J. Harbison, Ramseur, 








Barred Rocks (Thompson eta aane and dark 
matings, from prize winners. eggs for hatoh- 
ing, per 15 delivered. ee arred od Rook 
Farm, Mre. J. P. Salisbury, N. C 


I Have Been Breeding Thompson Ringlet “Rocks for 

dl Rs a customers have raised many prize win- 

Eees. $2 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C 


Barred ae Rock Eegs—$1.50 per dosen. My 
chickens, took first and second i? at Richmond 
County Fairs, 1919 and 1920, W. Thompson strain 
These yrtees delivered, Mrs. B. Fr Palmer. Rocking- 


Hannah, 





Hatching Eggs, Day-old Chicks, 10-weeks-old Pullete— 
The best in the South for the money, artin, Mixsen 
|. Gastonia Poultry Farm, Gastonia, N.C 
ao Wyandotte Eggs—From blue ribbon winnem 
$3, 5 per 15. Cockerels, Martin and gy trains. 
or cular free. John E. Shepherd, Burlington, N. C 
Regal’ Strain White Wyandottes—Mean or Or 
fecords, blue ribbons Eggs from grand axhibitioa 
birds, came direct from Martin (Canada), iting, 
delivered Hollow Oak Farm. Mocksville, N 
PEA FOWLS 


Wanted—Peafowls, Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor. Monctta. 


Bouth Carolina 
TURKEYS 


Bourbon Red Turkey Meca—Let moe fill your order 
$4 ver 8. Mrs. Larry B. Marrett, Westminster. 8. ¢ 


MoKee’s Golden Bronze Turkey Bggs—$50 for hes 
tom raised, a pen headed by 2nd New York cock 
erel ¥ and Raising. 200, 

om. Watertown, _Tenn < 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Keas—White China Goose and Buff Duck 
Charlie Baker, Penrod, Ky. 

Barred Rocks—Single Rhode Island 1." ta oem 
$1.50, delivered. Aileen Wagner, Newton, N 


Purebred White Leghorn and Golden ae —n 
tons—15 eggs, $1.50. M. L. Rosselle, Salisbury, N. ( 





a. 
Cc 























Mr 




















Traisias Poultry Yards, Biggs. Va — eggs from 
Ferris’ 


! olstein Heifer Calf—$20. H. i, 
Half “yan — Heifer Calf—$20, H. H, W08-egg strain: $1.50 15; $4 45 








MISCELLANEOUS te 
For Sale—Hogs, Shoats, 
Ga. 


PET STOCK 


“Willis. ¢ Gastonia, N.¢. 
Brown Le — mn Kees — $2. 

















Pi cme White ca Hatching Eaes—$2 pec 15) per 15; 
100. D. H. Faulkner, Biltmore, N. C 


ham, 

Th ‘e Strain Imperial Ringlet Barred Plym- 
oath Rock Eggs for Hatching—Dark and light. Pens 
headed with blue ribbon winners; 15, Parks’ trap- 


conen } laying strain, 15, $2. RB, Db. DeWeese, Salis- 
ury, Cc 





Thompson's Dark Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks 
ee See $3 to $10; puilow $3, $4. 15 
3 F em gon strain, farm flock eggs, 15, $1.75: 
3; 50, $4.75; 100, $9 Mre. Dora 
Minton: Jonesville, Va 


Postpaid 








we * em $1.50 Ce 
<3 











Purebred 8. C. “White Leghorn 
Johnson's Poultry ee 


Eeges| Choice ha 3. C. White ie 
Mrs. — Haskins, Alberta, Va. 


— — 
Collie Pups—Solid sable; $3 and $10. J. M. Harbi- 
. Morganton, N. C, 








Cheice Collie a ag $15; fomales, $10 each, 
Jones Farms, Kershaw. _C, 








ny ye Purpir 10 ae! Guaranteed ratters. aS we £ 


Bags and baby chicks. 
Thite Leghorn Eggs ar Strain) Si 
j Ggitvery guaranteed. . & 





Registered as Colltes—Pupe Adult males, $65 
Green Acre Kennels, Marion, 


Nice Collie Pups for 
prices and description, T. C. 


- Wanted—Trained Coon “Hounds, 
Waglish an 
M, L. Crawford. Tiger. Ga 
For Sale—Fine Bred Wai 
ths old, $2 I 








Sale— —eE Ne rite for 





‘ poms M gtarearttin 





Bs to- ia raps! 8. C, Leghorna—Kagge, 
75 por 50, pace Ta” Kelttec L.. Teague, 





er Fox Hound Punpice— 





make good 
fox dogs or your money Ped igress furnished 


a Brown, McFall. White ) Laagames (Barron Strain)— 


; lave: 
Farm, Lumber Bridge, N. i 
Good Taving Strain S278. igo. 8. 


. ek Whittier, a 














Ferrets for Rats—Get “them now. 
N Lo i 











8 Hf $10 per 100; Postage at 
Rabbit Ranch, Madison Heights, Va c 


pe ecigreed Belgian Hares—Our prices will, please you 
‘ite Reliance Rabbitry, Spout Springs, Va 


POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


piching-— aittine comb, $2 








_ Hatching “Bees, Day-0ld Chicks (Young’s Strain)— 
1@ best in the South for the money. 
Gastonia Poultry Farm, Gastonia, N Cc 


How to Make ge hy White L 











a gas for eating ‘and sitting year 





» ©. wats te aes Hatching Eezs—Big white fer- 
tile ones, from select breeders. 
auy quantity. Request my latest catalog and p 

Mleventh season, Carl Gilliland, Siler City, 


Prompt an es m 





Hens — lay are hens 
Cc. 








.. White Leghorns—The kind everybody must 
admire for their beauty, early materi, and excellent 
leans ——— We guarantee chicks 100 per cent live 
eges 90 per cent 7. i ’ 


For Belo Pare Sheppar’s Pee Anconas— 
.25 sitting. . vi M 1 yA 





ro in Ancona Hons—S1. 50 each, a exchange 
W. O. Manning, Parmele, N 


8 Anconas—World’s best a 








"White Leghorn year Leghorn yearling 
Hatching eggs, from 
ite Leghorns, = for $1. 


Le sharen-ab ¢ Choice Ss. 
hens, known as producers, 








Le arrival “guaranteed: “on Af 
Superior Hatcheries, §.¢ 








Cc. — Leghorne—Egus 





_<e =, "Bnores, ~~ & 





Barron = 8. C. White re eer — 
$14 per 100. Eggs, $1 $7 per Fifth 
year. Stokes Poultry Farm. Stokes, N. C. 

Baby Chicks—S. C, White Leghor R 
oe Soy, ghorn aS pode Island 


Quality-bred White “Wiveonae is eges, $1.50; aes or 
more 9 cents each. Golden Rule Farm, Conover, N. C. 


Black pnegete Sab -— ° 9 








Parks’ Strain Barred Rocks ping —y igorous, record 
flock. Eggs, 15, $1.75; 30, $3:; ty & direct 
from Parks’ best ted ‘el 
direct, grandson of * whose orficial 
record was 313 eggs in year. Eggs, 15, $4, postpaid. 
Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gafdener’s, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


S. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs—$2 per 15. 
Moran, Edenton, N. C. 

~R. ©. Rede—Exgs, 16. , $1.25; 
Herman, ' Conover, N. 











Mra. I. J, 








30, $2 Mr. G. M, 





Purebred 3. C, Red er 50 per 15. Miss Aunio 
rey Charlie Hope, Va. 
Red Begs—15, $2. oe that can be purchased 
Ga. S30 - calawel Monroe, N. 
8. Rhode Island Red = = or Hatching— 15, 5, $1.50, 50. 
posinli Mrs. James Councill, Franklin, Va. 


C. Reds—264-egg strain; won in State's best 
ann past 12 15 eggs delivered, $5; choica, 
i. Cockerels, io See Maren ith ad. | Mating Hat. 
Miss Sadie C adeab Cc. 


> 








* OTO, . 





8. C. Bhode Island Red $1.50 per 15, includ- 
ing my best Reds. D. H. Reel, Iron Bein, N. C. 


§.-C. Rhode Island Reds—Fine cuns, § 2 and $3 per 
15, _vostpaid. Riverside Red Farm. by, N. 


“15 8. C. Rhode Island Eggs—$2, delivered. a 
. Peters, 2 Quinlan ee. Lynchburg, Va. 


Strain. E. ¥F. 
Purebred S. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs f 
—$1 and $2 per 15. Mrs. J. R. Lewis, 


North Carolina 








or Hatching 
Walstonburg, 











8. Reds—None better. Nags, $3 to $@ per 16. 
Send for mating list. Red Feather Farms, Bruce, 
North Carolin 

Eggs for Sale—From prize winners, of 8. C. Rhode 
Island Reds; $5. $3 ver 15. Austin’s Poultry Yard, 
Tarboro, N. C 

8S. C. Rhode Wend Red Hatchiut Reee—100, 295 
15 exgs, $1.50; A-1 atock. Westfield Farm, Route %/ 
Henderson, N. c 





Purebred S. C. Rhode Tsland Red Eggs—For hatch- 
ing; $2.50 per 15, postpaid. H. M. Morrison, States 
ville, N. C., Route 6 


8S. C. BR. IL. Red eggs, Owens and Tompkins’ strains 
$5 per 15. Can book only few orders. Jessie Benton, 
LaGrange, North Carolina, 


Reda (Both Combs)—Balance of $10 to $25 8. C. 
Red cockerels, half price. Eggs reduced to $2.50, $4, 
$7.50 hibition, heavy laying Reds; 17 years; best 
ever, Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—NRgge packed _care- 
fully, by parcel post, prepaid, $2.50 for 15; $3.75 for 
30. My prices low considering the fine strain of Reds 
which I haye. J. Spencer, Blackstone, Va 


S. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs for Sale Free range,, 
12 years’ experience; flock headed with $10 cockerel; 
$1.50 per 15, delivered by prepaid mail. Special price 
on larger lots. D. ames, Jr., White Stone, Va. 























mer moons a. Brideowater, 


Barred Plymouth Rocke— 
per ‘oon 100 cent ag delivery guar: 
re Pw Dowdy, Kingsboro, oe 








Purebred Buff Croaeten Eges—$1.50 per 15. 
Powell, eee N. C. 


‘ebred at Orvingtone—Eees, 15, $1. 
Stanback, Mt Gilead, c. 


Buff — =e and a ee prices, 
Bloom N. 





Eggs for ee ae Br 
highest egg are: Bs aeiiity and pe 











Anconas—Baby chicks, 20c each. 
. Some select breeders for 
Twin Holly Poultry Farm, 


Purebred Cc. 
My aie Oroingtons Won, $357 
Each oan. $2 per 1 $3 and $5, del — Elmer oStled Wilson, 
Also utility 
Frankiinvilte. N. C, 
Chicks—From Bosaniaed rentees bred flocks. 
Rocks, Mt gg te ad Reds, Whi 


Anconas ond Soe 











White = Mews Tor _e*hine—? ise winners. 
Prices as follows: 15 eg , $3 and $4. 
Poultry Yards, Williamston, 


“Owen” Strain 8. C. Reds—Are unsurpassed as lay- 
ers and show birds. Eggs from grand exhibition breed- 
ers, hatched from $12 sitting eggs, direct from Owen; 
$8 sitting, delivered. Hollow Oak Farm, Mocksville, 
North Carolina. 





Grimes’ Rhode Island Reds Win Again — Won 8rd 


Buff Rocks, Light Brahmas, Dark Cornish. Reds, 
Minorcas—Eggs. $3. Black Giants. A. H. Kirt, 
Herndon, Va 


Mege—Light Brahmas, Buff Orpingtons, White [ee- 
horns, and Mallard ducks, Stone Ridgo Farm 
Bethesda, Md 
Egga—From Bred-to-lay Dark Cornish Buff Orping- 
tons, Black Langshans— §2 sitting _ pativered c. = 
Miller, Hartsville. 8S. C 














Hees—$1.50 sitting, prepaid ne White Ler 
horns. Rooks, Pekin Ducks. Hollywood Farm, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 

Prize Winners—Black : Orpingtona, Cornish Indiaa 
Games, Indian ) ed Ducks, Eggs, $2 per sitting 
Joha W Boyd. Tnuman, Bl es 

Dark Cornish Games—Non-kindred, prize winners; 
and Silver-lace Wyandottes. Pair, R a Eggs, 62. @ 
livered. J. W. McCain, Waxhaw, N. C. 





Eage—$1.50 Sitting—Hoddans, Silver Campines, Rlus 
Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, Anconas, Baby chicks, 
20 cents, Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. C 


Mammoth White Pekin Duok —— 5@ per. ait 
A Barred P’ Rock $1.50 








ting of 106, oaws, 
per sitting of 15. 2g Dares post. Mrs. T. P. 
Grimball  yohns Island 

Reduoad Prices or Hatohing—White Wyac- 


‘ Ort Selected breed- 
ers, heavy layin strains; 15, Ried: 30, $2.50. 3. C 
Buff Leghorns, 30, $s: ~~ Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Thos. King, Hagan 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—One Trio Mammoth White Pekin duc, 
10. Golden Sebright Bantam eggs, $3 per 15. 8 
Jack Minorca eggs, $2 per 15. One pair Toulo: aa 
0. All strictly purebred. Biverside Poultry 
Route 1, Burgaw, N. C 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


ae Sale—Early Speckled Velvet 
. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga 


Choics Early Speckled Velvet Beans — $1,2 
bushels, $11. Bush-Davis, Richland. Ga. 


Velvet Beans—90-Day, $1.25 bu.; 
car lots for less. D. A. Burch, Chest 


Soy Beans— Recleaned, sacked, $2. me: 
market changes. w. Davis, Plymou 


ad Te an Aa Beans—40o B. pega > mM 
gala pee Co., 
bushel. Mam- 


bushel, $15, F. 
w dance, Ga 
For Sale—Biloxi Soy Beane— $7 per 
moth Yellows, $1.75; this noint Middletown Grain & 
Sead Co., Middletowm N. C. 


Limited Quantity Biloxi Soy Beans—(The greatest 
goy bean the world has ever seen.) $10 per busho! 
C. O. Spurlin, Bllenboro, N. C. 


New Crop Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—-$1.75 bu.. 
lots 100 or more bushels; ya,  —; $ as: new 
bags; ¢ash with orcer. 4 use & C Cash 
Corner, N. C 

Yel 
$1.85, 
potatoes vy per barrel. 
North © wrolina. 


Mammoth Yellow Recleaned Seed Soy Beans—Put 
up in strong 2-bushel bags, $1.85 bushel. Milling 
corn, in 2%-bushel bags, 75c bushel. W. J. Midgette, , 
Lake Landing, N. C | 

For Sale—Strictly ~ Recleaned Early speckled Velvet 
Beans for seed packed two bushels bags, ith, 25 per 
bushel, Osceola’s $1.50 per bushel, order 
H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala, 











arm. 











Beans—$1 10 per 
bu. 





Ww 





——— $1.50; 





on oe te 





_— 
var ef 














low Boy Beans—$2 bushel; 25 bushels and up, 
F. B. Nice storaze Haymans and Triumph 
Newby and White, Hertford, 
















cock, 4th hen, Ist and 5th cockerel, 5th pullet, Ist and Mammoth Yellow Soy ppoane—Senenaed, 2 bushels ‘ 
2nd pen, best American cockerel, best Red cockerel, in a bag, 1921 crop, $1.95 per bushel. White North 

best American pen, and best Red pen, at the big.Roan- Carolina corn, in even weights S-mishel bees, Ae 50 

oke Show in December. Stock and eggs for ba Cata- Mail orders on way same 

log free. Grimes’ Meadow Land-Farm, Salis! ,N.C., New Holland, N. C. 








Leslie’s Strain Exhibition Rhode Island Reds (Single 
Comb)—Winner of Rhode Island Red State cup 2 years 
in succession, 10 silver cups, and more than 40 _rib- 
bons; sweepstakes, silver trovhy, N. C. Fair. 
Hatching eggs, from Pen 1, $38 15; Pen, 2, $2. Delo- 
raine Poultry Farm, Neilson Falls, Mer., Morganton, 
North Carolina, 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—10 bushels and_less, 
$2; over 19 poate, $1.85. Tar Heel Blacks and Early 
Brown, $2.10. All 1921 crop. Cash with the order. Prices 
subject te et without notice: Order early; you 
= ony, money and have your beans when you Fi 

C. Blanchard Co. (Blanchard’s since 
1852), \Hertford, N. C. ¥ 


















U22 


Saturday, Ap 












































































































































ort ~- LESPEDEZA , Porto Rico Potato Plants—April, May, June de] rene 
- » tac ‘ rnmet i . t 
Cc ang e - —_icavedera ‘Beed— Bese ige Lamberts Darlington, Als, ] 000 to 4,000." #1 rie oer o0e, 5,000 to io 000, ai 
Recleaned Lespedera Seed—Free of Jounnson grass; 40 per 1.000, by express By snail, add A per 
bushel M ouu Satistaction ruaranteed rom abipment. 
(7 Cents a armers | Cash With ang 3 E23. LiF i t.- Al pienws mossed. Coleman Pient Sarma. vifton, Ga 
Each initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word — her i oe oe po = x 1 ; hnson Pots . ants—Naney Ha orto Rico—-1,000 to 
or ul ass; $3.50 S32 ash .. surson, ©5000, $1.50: 25.000 to 50 000 Improved Pink 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE Slate Springs, Miss ve teas Wien acie onchete prolific, 1.000 to 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. Pure Recleaned Lesuedeza Seed ree from Johnson 10,000, $2; 10,000 to 25,000, $1.75; 25,000 to 50,000 
——— eer and nut grass 1921 erep Price $2.52 per bu $1.50. These plants have been inspected and treated 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS \. R. Aunison, Zachary, la. _ anes ee eee, eee, 
= ee ———— ment begins April 10 to 20. C. M. Rayburn & Son, 
500 Cabbage Plante—Postpaid, 75c. B. O. Parks, Lespedeza Choice, Recleaned Seed—Shipped in new Pavo, Ga 
Ulah, N. even weight bags, $2 per bu., F. O. B. Baton Rouge. — : : : 
—_—_ ~ iro , ‘ Twenty-five Million Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine 
Frost- —" Plants—500, @5c, Carolina Plant Farm, —— ee rowers’ Co-operative Association, ».:5 Rieo variety. Shipment April lst to July Ist. 
Claremont, N. C. mon BH ae = a ——— Grown onjy from No. 1 grade hand selected seed, 
Cabbage ‘* ~~iheeene $1. Thomasville Plant Co., MILLET a prepared in our own mins house cae. 
- ‘ o cally Treated to imsure against isease sOverumMeh 
=== te a — Cattail Millet Seed for Sale—Less than 10 Ibs., 6c; imspected. 1,000 plants, $1.75; 5,000 plants, $1.70 per 
Frost-proof Charleston “Plants—$1.25 1,000, Wm. 10 to 50 Is., lé4c; 50 to 100 Ibs., 12c. All quotations 1.000; 10,000 plants, $1.65 per 1,000, express collect. 
Murray, Claremont, N eae f.o.b. our a ponals Fw le 1,000-B. ~- bang F-8 — eaes oun guid. 5*-- 
7 . . eS Dart hir r onalsonvi om~ate plants ; es: Greater Be ore, igston 
yy a, Wakette Id, Cabbage cen Plante— =. a ~ — ——- —S«s Globe, BRedfieki Beauty, Barliapa, and Stone. Parcel 
e Mc: # % 5 2 ty 
Frost-proof Jersey and Charleston Plants 500, W5e; OATS | ke ye Pa ee et Lr as 2 
1,000, $1.25. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C Por Sale—Geniune Burt or 90 aad Oats. WilsoD raise and grow everything we sell, therefore, guarantee 
SS — Drummond Biddle © D., Norfolk. _ Va absolute satisfaction in every transaction. Can ship 
Leading Varieties Cabbage Piants—fi. % 1,000. Ger- a promptly at all times. Mefereneces: Bank of Tifton, 
trude Murray, Claremont, N. PEANUTS The National Bank, Bradstreet, or any citizen of Tift 
Sure Heading Wakefield Cabbase Plants—$1.25 1,000. load eanuie—@uaall Gannies. Pune “and ad ~— County. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga. 
Suniyside Farm, Claremont, N Good stock, Write for prices. Slade, _ RASPBERRIES 
1,000 Beat Heading Early Jar Cabbage Plants— pany, Hamilton, ‘N.C. ae nie 
$1.25. F. A, Arndt, Claremont, N Selected, Recleaned Seed Peanuts North, Carolina ven aring Raspberry Plants. James Rogers, Proffitt, 
Cabbage P’ ), 75e: 1,000, Runners, 4 cents per .; White Spanish, 4%c ny — —— — 
$1.25, postpaid. aot, Tew, aici, N C. amount shipped. Strickland & Baxter, Clio, Ala. ___ STRAWBERRIES _ 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants—That heads. 500, : Seed Peanuts - highest yielding variety of North Strawberry Plants—Aroma, 75c ve r 100, ¥ “delivered. 
$i; 000, a: ty postpaid. ©. D. Murray, Claremont, Carolinas. J, ‘W. Canady, Noeads Ferry, N, C _ Sunnyside Apiary Nursery, Kingsport, Tenn 
™ , ER 7 - Selected No. 1 Seed or Roasting Peanute—Alabama Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants — $1.2 
oo =| —— Plante—Jersey and Charleston Runners, 4c &.; White Spanish, 4c ™. No order 90: $6 1,000, prepaid. Rosebank Nursery, Winehes- 
eld, Plat Dutch; 500, 75c; 1.000, $1.25; over accepted for less than 100 3 Cash with order , ter, Tenn 
5,000, at , $1. American Plant Co., Alina, Ga. Hutchison Mere. Co. (Inc., $50,000), Enterpriee, » = - 
. Strawberry Plants—Klondyke, Aroma, $3 per 1,000; 
Cabbage, @, Plante Leading | Vari arieties any) auantity PEAS Progransive Brefbcaring, $r per 100. A. B. I & 
fete od anteed Prast ‘Virginia Plant Farm, Choice Whippoorwills—$2.50 bu. mest Baker, Big mance 1 TR - 
a. Sandy, Tenn 9s'50. 18. cry ¢ Plante Klondike ~ and Aroma, 1,900, 
J — 50; 10,000, $30; express prepaid. Address Light- 
We St Millions =e Jeraey. eer Hoa) Ne 7 Gennd._ Cane. } ee Peas—$2.10 bushel. J. H, foot, Chattanooga, Tenn 
feld Buccession Cabbage Plants—Postpaid 5 almer, Tennille, G aneaeal - - 
\ » wressive Beeticarinn Strawberry Plants—Prepaid: 
$1; 1'000, $1.50; ty wee ym oi i | i comme Peas- Brabham, $2.35; Tron, $2.25; Mixed, $2.15; 100, $1; 500. $4.75; 1,000, $9.25. Satisfaction guer- 
shipment. Croweill’s Plant Farm, Concorc s White, $2. C. Byars, Windsor, 8. C. ae. i @ Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 
Five Million Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Guaran- . 5: 
aoe gute » or money refunded. 50 per 1,000, neat ea Mixed, Ne ee — [a = $2.75; Whip TOMATOES 
prepaid; Ic per 1,000. express collect; = — 7 “Tomato Seed - ee free, and big seed catalog. 
Foo per Ponio0n, in 5,000 or over. Prompt shipment. Brabham, Iron Peas—$2.50; Whippoorwills, Mixed, write today. F helf, Seed Gri wer Harrodsburg, 
‘Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. $2.25. Recleaned. Bush-Davis, Richland, Ga. Kentucky. : ” 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston For Sale—Lady Prone Best table peas knows; ~ $5¢ —TP TH - ; _ 
Wakefield, Succession, Fiat Dutch—By prepaid parcel sent postpaid. ®. R. Coburn, Jamesville N.C. on ae Pa “ me > ty ie neha 9 
ee nS. TO. i bere: *hde tk or i ry Cowpeas—All -varieties—-Write for ees, Stating va- North Carolina, 
ey 99. . &. Bere Pi rieties wanted. Epting Distributing Co., Tecarille, 8. C. we 
0, 48. D. , Summerville, 8. C. Early end Later Tomato Plants— Postpaid: 300, 31; 
Peas for Sale—aAny -variety; 1,000, $2 100, 50c. Tho le Plant Co.. 





CANE AND SORGHUM SEED 








Trons and 
WV. 


Brabham: 
specialty. Write for prices. H. Franks, Warthen. 















































copper, 


Thomasriile. Ga. 
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Wanted: A Working Dousekeeper— Sp lendid position 
for right party. Address, Mrs. Williams, 57 
Academy St Orangeburg Ss. 

SALESMEN 

Agents Wanted — Printing Department, Southern 
Mail Order + Grocery Company, Washington, D. C 

Fruit Tree Salesmen Good business for hustlers. 


Profitable, pleasant, 
Coneord Nurseries, 


Dept 


25, 


permanent work, 


Coneord, 


Ga 


Write for terms. 





Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour 
mending 
Sample package free. Collette Mfg. ( 


patent patch for instantly 
sils 


Sell Mendets, a 


leaks in all uten- 


0 


» Dept. 





701, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Agents—-200 per cent profit. Wonderful little article; 
something new; sells like wildfire; carry pocket. 
Write at once for free sample Albert Mills. Gen, 
Mer 5780 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Salesmen Wanted--With sales experience; also deal- 
ers—men with farm experience preferred—to sel] to 


farmers, Acme Minerals 


made according to the for- 


mula worked out at the Iowa Experimental Station, 
Acme Minerals grow the bone and supply the mineral 


elementé all grain are lacking, for swine; 


Ac 


Minerals for milk cows and cattle; Acme 
equal to milk; Aeme Calf Meal, 


me Cattle 
Pig 


aml Aeme Milk Feed 




















for chickens. Acme Mineral Company, Dept. X, 
Wheaton, Ilinois. 

New Hart-Parr a , rai Jeed very littl. J. W. 
McLeod, at N.C 

Corn Mils Mills. Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, 
Pugines. DeLonch aoe ” pal, Atlanta, Ga. 

$60 Buys New 5-ton Pittless Wagon Scales—In orig- 
inal crates. J. E. Wetherald, Hughesville, Md. 

Old-fashion Tap Corn Mills—Modern im- 
provements. Write for circular. Carolina Milistone 
Company, Cameron, WN, 





Master’s Plant Setters—For setting, om watering to- 
baceo or other plants; ag postpa i T. S. Morri- 
’ 


son & Co., a. N. 





Kpr 


Stock Ma 
tractors, -~ se “Oliver 3- dies — $125, 
eee ane 


foot harrows, $100 


Brothers, Mil ledgeville, Ga. 


whinery 


mills, $375. 


Be tat 
ver 8- 
c ‘he ndler 








Tractor for 
tractor in 


onal 
for sale by City 
for city’s requirements, 
Rigsby, City 


a” ding, 


Associated Mig 


“Far ee : 
inder, et — 


w. 


Harvester Co. 


of Dur- 


Co.'s aa 2 ~cyl- 


ting magneto. 
H.P.. 450 


One 
revo- 


~a ett ae magneto. 


gasoline or kerosene 
ices on these are cheap 
Tamber Company, Ine., 
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Georgia. - eA 
Sugar ane Seei— i : enougl ana a nee 
m2 ho. P Parks, Gish, N.C. _ ait Clay Peas—$2.35 per bu.; Whippoorwills, MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS | MISCELLANEOUS 
2.20; Mixed peas, $2.10, B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Watly Acme, Early Jewell and Stone Tomato, Pimi- 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS Georgia. ento Pepper Plants—400 for $1, prepaid. J. B. Cowart, Allow ¥. Ad - “Mak "° 
For Sale—Giant Yellow and White Chrysanthemums Peas—Brabhams, $2.35 bushel; Clays, $2.20. Early Collins, Ga. ——- Rup fC consecutively sams wet ‘better asia. : 
'@Golden -and ‘Silver weet), dozen. Mrs. A. B. Speckled Velvet bean seed, $1.15 bushel, Edw. H. Beautify—For permanent planting, with hardy orna- 
Black, Route 6, Gaffney, 8. Hanna, Gifford, 8. C. _ -mentals, from Bostic. Write for cataleg. Valdesian We Coliect Accounts, Notes, Claime—Anywhere tn in 
ear Good Clay Peas for Bale—At $2.15 per bushel, in Nurseries, Bostic, N.C. ‘eon, ee ae ars Coleen 
— ——- good sac We want ‘to buy Bunch Velvet bean Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.60 per 1,000; 10,000 or a ane. — 
Biges 7-Bar Seed Corm—felect, m ernie gallon, ' seed. BR. T. W. w. Sone & Son, Coosawhatchie, 8. C. over, $1.25 per 1,000. Cabbage plants, $1.25 ~ Bargains in . —w ws Suil 
postpaid : bushel, 33, expressed . Paths, Olah, eo t Mixed Pees 42.35; pure 1,000; 5.000 or over, u per 1,000. Potate Curing and guting Writs {or gamigiee and pries. B. & R. 
orth Carolina. abe Brigh: Sto rage (o., Helena, Ga. 
peace ba tancietasn ence ———— Whippoorwillls, ee 50; Iron and Clay, slightly — ~— we Pant pele Mee 
Blount Prolific Seed Corn—Field selected 15 years, $2.45; pure $2.75 ‘bushel; cash with or “Genuine Porto Rieo Potato Draws— Government t in- ee oe ties it and oe ue 
2 ears to stalk, $2 per bushel. Gordon Wilfong, New- A. J.’ Mathias, Lexington, 8. C. spected: prepaid, $2.25 1,000. Tomato, pep-  itist eh x letters sent ready to apply for $1. 
won) North Carolina. . a ne a per plants, $1.75 1,000, prepaid. Satistaetion puaran- North « a. ‘Monogram ‘'o., Beaufort, 
corn $8. per ‘basal: 3 Sejeeed Bg -year Prolific Beed POTATOES cond. M. Carnes, "Wtevahome,_¥ Pl o— 
1; $1.60 % bushel; Sic peck; cash For Saie—Bix Stem Sweet Potato Seed—-Perry W. Frost-pruof Cabbage and Tomato Plants 500, Te. ‘Plow | Bhoes and “Overalls- Overalis—All leather wore ah 198, 
with gy real pestape included. M.  Bloxom, Mappsville, ‘Va. . __ Sweet pepper and explants, 100, 30c; 500, “$1.25. Tieestructloe siket =. “tall a4 12; $1.98, 
a Fiemp, N- acod - “Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plante—@is0 1,000, fr Hike. Netey Hall and meh potato vinnie, Back overalls, $1.25, plus postage. B. & BR. Mfg. Co., 
Mosby's Corn—Two large ears to stalk ; small — A. 8. Wells, Talldtrassee, Fla. — Immediate shipments, Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga Tupelo, Miss. 
edb; comes out winner in all tests, and fills your crib. Detie Wise Betas Pian $1.75 1,000; 5,000, §7.50; : : —— * Sey Sy 
wn Ttewey. ‘Mebane oN om aoe ee Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Hall nea <b pala: 100, eee Bes, ae tains in Colorado ‘higher than Pike's Peak, but only 
> » mrey, ebane, ° be > = cy Halls arcel post Di » . . Wh B 
Douthit’s Prolific Seed Corm—Lends all varietics for Porte Rico and Nancy ee Pana $575; 10-000, “gis. Prorese collect: 4/08. BA: 5000, well advertised, andthe tens ere net. Borel: Advert 
years at South Carolina Mxperiment Stations. Select ver : Cowart, Co oot. ‘Shane. (heme id: 10 p tise whatever you may ‘have for sale. The Progressive 
seed from originator. Bushel, $3.50; peek, $1. Ask for Porto Rico, Neng Hall Potato Plants—$1.60 1,000; 500, "$1; 000. | #150, ne cee ‘and Reapiant tants Farmer. 
catalog. J. B. Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, 8. ¢ 10,000 wo, B16 M. Barber, Baxley, Ga, Pareel postpaid: 100, 40c; 300, $1; $1.50; 1,000. AUTOSUPPLIES 
Mosby’s Prolific White Seed Corn—Two large ears, Porto Ri N y Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 1.000; $2. 25. Safe delivery and full | 
bushel S75; 2 bushels, $825 Th by pares! post, 2°: 000 uy, Bi. seg al Pia ai a SS ee See 2-6 nan Co, Withee, Wo Klee 
inelude postage. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. ©. Vine-grown Porto Rico Seed Potatoes — Bright, 
smooth quality. .C. .L. ‘Sabisten, Jacksanvilie, N. \C. ARMS FOR LE RENT BEEWARE 
Seed Corn—100 4 Im. d B County 4 ; 
White—Setectetl agent 0 ineure highest Porto pice, Triumph, ¥ellow von F Potato — F SA OR J. = en ee Beehives—Write for prices, 
quality seed, free ° erage last year, April 10th; ‘$1.60 1,000. ‘Staunton Warm, 1% § ‘We do not extend :our general advertising guar- | "rom White, 
65 bushels per acre. Price $2. per “bushel. Address “Porto Rico Potato Plants—Seed treated; 1,000 antee to land advertisements, because pur- | For fee Ree Hives and Boo-hoapers: Supplies— 
Box "Ws, lgushaven, We. _ “$1.50: 10,000, $13.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- ghaser <sheuld ceo land for himself batons | ] ‘write for fet eatsleg and apecidl price list. Roebuck Gin 
Reid’s White Dent Corn—Government tested;-2 deep- ville, Ga. -- “ 
ur paper | <> he shows us satisfactory refer- 
grained ears, small cob. matures quickly, exe) tionally Four Million Porto Rico Potato Planis for Sale— cnees a3 to his honesty and business responsibility, q We Manufacture Modern Cypress Bee Hives—And 
sound ; —— record ‘for peace pei vigor- $1.50 per 1,000; eash with «order Batten. carry a complete stock .of pg in bee supplies. 
ous, rot-free ‘root system; bred ntifically 21 years. Winokur, @a Route 1. . 2 lity and service combined wi wer prices. Write 
Triple selected, ded, and guarahteed. Bushel, $2.50. - : + - Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘Bake Geed”’ cataleg. The Stover Hel 
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‘The Newest Goodrich Tire 


Goodrich 55) 


‘The Tire for Small Cars 


Gx 
\ 


\ ; 30%3%5 clincher fabric 


41090 


ALSO MADE IN ye 


This is the latest addition to the Goodrich 
list of tires. It completes the line. It 
enables your dealer to give you full 
service under the Goodrich name and 
trademark. 


It is great news for every user of 30 x 3} 
clincher fabric tires. It is an opportunity 
to secure Goodrich quality—an assur- 
ance of Goodrich standards of work- 
manship and materials—with the 
advantage of a price which speaks for 
itself. 


$10.90 will buy the Goodrich “55”— 
the new tire for the popular light cars. 
The splendid construction is made 
better yet by the thick anti-skid tread of 
scientific safety design, made of specially 
toughened rubber. 


A Goodrich for $10.90! That means 

great value. Your dealer is ready to 

supply you. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
cAkron, Ohio 


HOME OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD 


LER RRO 


eS 





A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always every 4 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The shafts run in oil. Thedouble gearsrunin § 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically . 
’ Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. s 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. Fhe Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze ‘because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Prix today AERMOTOR CO. 











ore the American Radiator Co. at $150a month. Big 


concerns can’t wait—need fk pom —a an Now. 
Gvsoney System of Pratical books; 
is a , real work--eight wee i-pots me men 2 QUICK into jobs P 
2 $100°% to Ayr an ponte --from c om chauffeurs to arage mana- 
. ity nursery, hot water heat, copper ebay 


gers. 
are mechanically inclined WRITE TODAY for tanks. ‘Shipped complete, set 
72 page illustrated tell 
FREE weigsrscs i tei a one 
orld’s Greates 
nn TRADE SCHOOL 260 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY . $20.25 
for men. If you like working ) 260 EGG INCUBATOR WITH BROODER $28.75 


and opportunities 
on cars I will make you an amazing 30 days’ trial—money back if not O. K.—FREE Catalog 
No colored students accepted. ironclad incubator Co., Box87, Racine, Wis. 


rnk apie EGG 
Can Your Fill s0cexev sire schoo es ees 3 15 Osncusotor 
5. BP, Redwood, asbestos 
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Willie 

“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish 
you would run across the street and 
see how old Mrs. Brown is this morn- 
ing.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned 
and reported: 

“Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your 
business how old she is.”—Selected. 





Higher Mathematics 

The teacher had been explaining 
fractions to her class. When she had 
discussed the subject at length, wishing 
to see how much light she had ‘shed, 
she inquired: 

“Now, Bobby, which would you 
rather have, one apple or two halves?” 

“Two halves.” 

“Oh, Bobby,” exclaimed the young 
woman a little disappointedly, “why 
would you prefer two halves?” 

“Because then I could see if it was 
bad inside.” 


Contractor: “Don’t you see that 
sign, ‘No Work Today’?” 

Colored Applicant: “Yassuh—dass 
why I done applied.” 


Her Preference 

A small girl was afraid of the dark. 
Her mother, anxious to overcome this 
weakness, said as she was leaving her, 
“Remember, darling, that an angel will 
be with you when I take the candle 
away.” 

“Mummy,” pleaded a small voice, 
“I'd much rather you took the angel 
and left the candle.” 


They Both Excel 


One doctor was bragging about his 
eyesight and the other about his hear- 
ing. 

Said the_ first: “You see that fly 
walking on the barn way over there?” 

The other replied: “No, but I can 


| hear the shingles rattle as he walks 


along.” 


It Never Occurred to Him 

Said a colored man to a white man, 
“Fo’ no reason at all a big Irishman 
walloped me last night.” 

“That’s impossible: What were you 
doing?” 

“Ah was singing.” 

¥ Ww hat w ere you singing?” 

“Ah wuz singing. ‘Ireland must be 
heaven, for my mother came from 
there’.” 


_A Drop Too Much 


“T think I'll drop in on the boys,” 
said the miner as he fell down the 
shaft.—Froth. 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


“ By J.P Alley - 
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MONEY FUM DE BANK! 
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